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the Department having in charge the tnave- 
ments of our forces is a subject of much discus- 
sion. It is certainly appropriate that he be in- 
troduced to the public through our columns. 

The portrait of this gentleman indicates 
health, strength, momentum, endurance, 
and that kind of vital power which furnishes 


material for the efforts demanded of brain | 


and muscle. He does not look care-worn, 
jaded, or wearied, but as if he had vitality 
enough to furnish all the motive force for 
any effort which he might be called upon to 
make; and that there would be a surplus of 
power, as it were a balance in the bank 
after paying all claims, The fullness of the 
face outward from the nose, and also out- 
ward from the mouth, indicates excellent 
breathing power and digestive power—in 
one word, vitality. Those who are sharp 
and thin, often have a great deal of mental 


capacity, but find it impossible to give that 


sustaining force to the brain which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a high order of 
labor. Thomas H. Benton could make a 
speech in the Senate every day for thirty 
years. He could stand in the middle of a 
circle of fierce and vigorous opponents, and 
like a bear bayed by dogs, could fight right 


‘and left, and come out of the struggle un- 


wearied, while some thin men with larger 
brain and wider range of thought, and 
more of culture than Benton had, could 
make a brilliant effort now and then, only 
once or twice perhaps, during a session of the 
Senate. Mr. Benton was ever fresh be- 
cause he had a Niagara of vital power to 
back up any effort, physical or mental, which 
he felt called upon to make. The organiza- 
tion now under consideration has not so 
much of toughness and hardihood as be- 
longed to Benton, but he is more genial, mel- 
low, pliable, and adaptable; is not so dog- 
matic in his spirit, not so fond of controversy, 
has not so much base of brain about the ears 


to give propelling force as the late eminent 
Senator. 

This is a smooth working organization. 
He will do a great deal of mental labor 
without much friction or fret or worry. 
When he speaks to subordinates, his voice 
does not carry a harsh, dogmatic, overbear- 
ing spirit. He is quite as decided in his 
spirit as Benton was, because he has large 
Firmness and Conscientiousness ; but he does 





| not exercise his power through Combative- 
| ness and Destructiveness. His commands 


| do not seem to carry a threat, though they 


carry influence. His requests are poteni. 
He does not worry people, nor excite their 
antagonism. As a lawyer, he would make 
a jury feel kindly inclined toward him and 
his cause, and with his large Language, he 
would be an excellent speaker. 

He has a good memory, and acquires 
knowledge readily; is clear-headed, and 
carries his knowledge where he can use it. 
He has the power of analysis, and good 
common sense ; is more a critic than a lo- 
gician. He understands motive, appreciates 
character, reads men at sight, and knows 
how to carry” himself toward them in a 
smooth and persuasive manner. He gets 
better service from men than is common 
under similar circumstances. People are 
willing to do things that are inconvenieat for 
his sake. If he employed men to work for 
him, they would not study to see how little 
they could do, but rather how well they 
could perform their duties, and how well 
they could please him. 

He inherits his mother’s quick knowledge : 
the intuitive way of reaching truth comes 
from that side, and he is more like her than 
the father in intellect. He is orderly, inclined 
to systemize everything ; describes what he 
knows clearly, and makes himSelf always 
understood. He is ingenious; finds out 
the quickest, easiest, and cheapest way of 
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attaining ends. He is generous in his spirit, 
respectful in his manners, reverential toward 
the Deity, honest in his purpose, true, just, 
and upright, and very firm. He has a 
rather independent spirit ; is not overstock- 
ed with the love of praise, and if thrown 
into the shadow of unpopularity wrongfully, 
he stands his ground, faces the world, and 
thus bears on to success. 


We judge that his social nature is strong- 
ly marked, that he has many friends, that 
he is decided in judgment, and firm in his 
decisions; is adapted to practical details, 
nothing escaping his attention. He is 
a critic of everything, and remarkably well- 
informed, taking his opportunities as they 
have been. He will always be a stu- 
dent, always be hungry for knowledge ; will 
never feel that his edifice of information is 
complete. 


He is frank to a fault; open-hearted ; 
dislikes men who are tricky and secretive, 
and unduly reticent. Ne never springs sur- 
prises and traps on people. He tells what 
he wants in plain language, and drives di- 
rectly to the objective point. 


Here is a healthy and vigorous brain 
amply sustained by one of the best of physi- 
cal constitutions, and if he will live moder- 
ately, avoid nourishing the system too much 
so as to produce a plethoric condition, he 
will be likely to hold on to a good age, 
and be young in feeling and manner at 
seventy-five. 


This gentleman is the youngest of the 
Cebinet officers selected by President Hayes. 
He was born on the 29th of August, 1835, in 
Evansville, Ind. 

Soon after his birth his parents removed 
to Wisconsin Territory, settling in that part 
of it which afterward became the State of 
lowa. He worked upon the farm for sev- 
eral years, and saved enough money from 
his earnings to attend a Western academy, 
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where he studied! for some time. He had 
been industrious and prudent in the use of 
his opportunities to obtain information, so 
that at nineteen he possessed a fair educa- 
tion. He aimed to bea lawyer, and tothat end 
in 1854 made his appearance in the office of 
Rankin & Miller, in Keokuk, dressed in a 
suit of homespun. He was accepted ax 
installed as a student and clerk, but his ap- 
pearance was so much against him as to 
excite ridicule and sarcasm among strangers 
who saw him in the office. One of his em- 
ployers, Samuel F. Miller, now Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, saw through 
the homespun, and found the material of an 
able man beneath. Being asked what he 
expected to make of that “ gentleman,”’ al- 
luding to McCrary, he replied: “A first- 
class lawyer.” 

A year after his entrance into the law- 
office, he was admitted to practice, having 
then only reached his twentieth year, and 
was successful from the beginning of his 
career. Taking an active part in politics, 
in 1857 he was elected by the Republicans 
to represent Lee County in the State Legis- 
lature, and was the youngest member in the 
House. He discharged his duties with 
marked ability, and in 1861 was elected 
to the State Senate. Here he served until 
the close of the war, holding the position 
of Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs during his first term, and that of 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee during 
his second. 

Upon the appointment, in 1863, of Judge 
Miller, his old principal, to the Supreme 
‘Court, Mr. McCrary was selected by him as 
his successor in business, and from that time 
until 1868 he devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was then nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Republicans, and 
was elected by a majority of 5,013. In 1870 
he was nominated by acclamation, and in 
the succeeding election was successful by a 
majority of 3,366. His renomination in 1872 
was again made by acclamation, and he 
was a third time elected. In the campaign 
of 1874, when he was a fourth time elected 
to Congress, he received 11,384 votes, against 
9,521 for the anti-monopoly candidate. He 
was not a candidate for re-election last fall. 
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His record in Congress is one of which 
any man might be proud. He has steadily 
opposed land grants, fought sturdily all 
monopolies, insisted from the first upon re- 
trenchment and economy, voted to abol- 
ish the franking privilege, and has been 
one of the most prominent advocates of a 


thorough and radical reform in the civil | 
service. When he was first elected to Con- | 


gress he served on the Naval Committee, 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws, 


ter committee had charge of the famous 
contest between Brewer and Adams, of 
Kentucky, and in its disposition, Mr. Mc- 


vorably impressed the House, that all prece- 
dents were thrown aside, and the minority 
report adopted, and, what may he deemed a 
very strange thing in these days of sharp 
partisanship, the Republican House unseat- 
ed a Republican and put a Democrat in his 
place. The familiarity he had shown with 
election laws, won for him the appointment, 
at the beginning of his second term, of 
Chairman of the Committee on Elections— 
a compliment unheard of before for so young 
amember. In the Forty-third Congress he 
was Chairman of the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, and in the last Congress 
he was a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Mr. McCrary took a prominent part in 
the formation of the Electoral tribunal. In 
Congress he won not only a reputation for 
tireless industry, wisdom, honesty, and faith- 
fulness, but has shown by his life that it is 
possible for a man to be a politician, and at 
the same time to retain his integrity, so that 
after ten years of public service, no taint of 
any shape can be alleged as affecting his 
reputation. 

In many respects this gentleman’s career 
is a remarkable one, and may be cited as a 
suitable example for the consideration of 
American youth. His rapid advancement 
has been won by diligent study, personal ef- 
fort, and positive merit. Circumstances, it 
must be admitted, have been much in his 
favor, but his energy and integrity have 
been the principal coadjutors. 


full, but not excessive habit; his movement 








is deliberate, yet decided, showing the man 
who knows what he has to do, It is said 
that he was out of place in the House of 
Representatives, because its members gen- 
erally act from instinct, or for self or party 
interest. If this be true of the men who are 
sent to Congress, there is great need of leg- 
islators of Mr. McCrary’s stamp—of men 
possessed of true public spirit, and too hon- 
est to suffer themselves to be used as the 


| Vehicle of a purpose. 
and the Committee on Elections. The lat- | 
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JUDGES OF CHARACTER.—Nowhere, per- 


| haps, does popular belief exhibit its vulgarity 
Crary made a minority report which so fa- | 


and inadequacy more conspicuously than in 
the readiness of most persons to pronounce 
an opinion respecting the characters and 
motives of others. The confidence with 
which many a man and woman will talk 
about the desires and habits of a compara- 
tively new acquaintance must strike a re- 
flective mind as a signal illustration of the 
eagerness of mankind to seem wise. There 
are many whose modesty and good sense 
would prevent their giving an opinion on 
any point of scientific knowledge or zsthetic 
appreciation, who nevertheless feel no hesi- 
tation in passing judgment respecting mat- 
ters of conduct of which their knowledge is 
infinitesimal. Numbers of people who do 
not in the least seem to be ashamed of 
ignorance respecting most matters of dis- 
cussion, are quite sensitive as to their repu- 
tation for knowledge with respect to the in- 
tricacies of human character. When, for 
example, there is an addition to the society 
of a small town through the arrival of a new 
family, there is the greatest impatience to 
have a definite and fixed opinion respecting 
the idiosyncrasies of the new-comers. There 
will certainly be more than one knowing 
person whose supposed quickness of percep- 
tion will at once enable them, satisfactorily 
to themselves, to define and characterize 
the man or woman about whom curiosity is 
naturally aroused, It is curious, too, to 
notice the readiness of others to accord to 
these persons the special faculty for intui- 


| tion which they claim for themselves. It 
Mr. McCrary is of medium height, rather | 


has often been remarked that the first con- 
dition winning the confidence of others is 
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to display a fair amount of self-confidence, 
and this truth is fully illustrated in the case 
of the people whom we are now consider- 
ing. When a lady gives out among her 
acquaintance that she is an expert in mat- 
ters of character and disposition, she speed- 
ily gains an enviable reputation for this 


kind of prescience. If there is any new | 


character to be deciphered, about which 
there hangs a certain mystery, she is the 
authority to whom all repair in order to ac- 
quire definite information. If a scandal is 
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just germinating, and everybody is on tip- 
toe respecting its real nature and results, it 
is this connoisseur who is resorted to for a 
final solution of the problem. In this way 
people are sustained in the pleasing belief 
that they possess some easy avenue to the 
minds and hearts of their fellows, thanks 
to which they are enabled to dispense 
| with the tardy methods of observation, 
| comparison, and analysis, and to read a 
| mew character as confidently as an un- 
| folded letter. 
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““FOWLERISM.”’ 


find in the Lutheran Observer for 

August 24th, an editorial article un- 

der the courteous title of “‘Fowlerism.” It 

commences: “It is not more than thirty 

years since Mr. Fowler, of New York, im- 

ported fram Europe the theory of Phrenol- 

ogy. In this country it found congenial 
soil, and grew rapidly.” 

This statement contains two errors and 
one fact. It is forty-three years since the 
Fowlers commenced to lecture on this sub- 
ject, and they déd not import it from Eu- 
rope. The immortal Spurzheim came here 
in 1832, and delivered lectures to audiences 
of the learned in theology, in literature and 
science, in Boston ; and would have lectured 
in all the large places to the best thinkers of 
the nation had he not died, from the effects 
of change of climate and overwork, on the 
1oth of November of that year, having been 
in the couatry but about three months. 
Prior to that time, however, the works of 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe had been ex- 
tensively read in this country, and the emi- 
nent Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Transylvania 
University, Ky., had lectured and written 
much upon the subject. So much for the 
two errors. In regard to the one fact, we 
are happy to affirm that Phrenology “ in this 
country found congenial soil and grew rap- 
idly.” The article goes on: 

“ A cluster of affiliated studies have gath- 
ered around this simple original, until it has 
become a compacted, consistent system of 
mental and moral science, It is surprising 
how it has permeated the thinking classes 


on questions of reform. It meets us and 
confronts us in every agitation on any ques- 
tion of public morals. Two of its features 
have become so prominent as to force them- 
selves on our attention. It maintains that 
crime is not the fruit of responsibility in 
character, but organic. The cranial devel- 
opments of the criminal were unfortunate. 
He inherited an impulse that could no more 
change than you can turn the winds of heav- 
en or the tides of the sea. He brought into 
the world an organism that determines his 
career with all the certainty of fatalism. 
Hence the pity that public sentiment be- 
stows on bad men.” 

It has always been amusing to us to hear 
the objection of fatalism raised against Phre- 
nology, especially by those who hold to the 
doctrine of Calvinism, which maintains in 
so many words that “God from all eternity 
foreordained whatsoever cometh to pass.” 
We suppose our Lutheran brother may not 
be charged with the highest type of Calvin- 
ism; but if he were a strict Calvinist he 
would incline to make and insist on the 
same objection. 

Now there is, in nature, a certain phase 
of fatalism which everybody recognizes, so 
far as individuals are concerned. Abraham 
Lincoln, for example, was six feet four inches 
high, and he was not consulted in regard to 
how tall he should be, and he could not help 
it. President Van Buren was five feet six 

inches. He was naturally a man of smooth- 
ness and policy. General Jackson was of- 
' fensively frank. “Who maketh us to dif- 
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is lean and thin; one is calm, cool, collect- 
ed, and self-poised; another is nervous, 
sensitive, and irritable. There were differ- 
ences in the twelve chosen apostles as 
marked as can well be found in any Church, 
or other congregation ; and we suppose that 
no doctor of divinity would attempt for a 
moment to maintain that the gentle John 
and the impulsive Peter were not constitu- 
tionally different, and, if you please, intended 
to be different. There is, then, an heredity 
which obtains in every community ; in fact, 
in the same family, and this is a kind of 
fatalism. There is more truth than poetry 
in that old homely statement of Scripture, 
which says : “ The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” — Feremiah xxxi. 29. 

If the history of this country be traced, 
it will be found that we have had a wave 
of war once in about twenty-five years, 
seeming to indicate that the children born 
during a season of war inherited a tendency 
to be quarrelsome or defensive, or patriotic, 
or whatever name it may be called. We 
may go back to 1750, about the time of the 
French and Indian wars, and jump along to 
the Revolution, and to the war of 1812, and 
the Mexican war in 1847, and the great 
struggle of 1861-65, and it will be easy to 
see how boys bern during one time of war 
would be ready to enlist when the next war 
came on; and the boys or young men of 
one war time would be fifty years old and 
the legislators of the next. And these birth 
influences, in a sense, are a fatality which 
may be guided, but can not be abrogated. 
We are taught by Phrenology, however, 
that inheriting a tendency from the circum- 
stances of one’s birth does not compel, in 
a thinking, responsible, reasoning being, ab- 
solute obedience to the impulse of the force 
elements. We can array a dozen high fac- 
ulties against one low one, and thus hold it 
in check. We often halt between two opin- 
ions ; we often hesitate when tempted, and 
royally rise above the temptation. Here is 
where a man’s freedom of will comes in. 

Phrenology teaches, and we wish all our 
religious editors would get hold of the idea 
and use it, namely, that the different facul- 


ties may be recognized in childhood before 
they have come to such strength of develop- 
ment as to defy modification. Phrenology 
teaches that if a boy unfortunately inherts 
more Combativeness and Destructiveness 
than is comfortable for his acquaintances 
and friends, and if the mother can under- 
stand that fact while he is yet in her arms, 
she may modify her treatment of him, and 
thus modify his development, bringing other 
faculties into activity, and thus cultivating 
their strength, and also avoid such treatment 
of him as would annoy and excite his rebel- 
lious faculties. Does our good brother’s 
theology and mental philosophy recognize a 
doctrine of this sort? If not, we can help 
him by our mental philosophy, and he ought 
to have helped himself by it long ago. It 
has been the misfortune of the world that it 
has had no sound mental philosophy outside 
of the Bible until Phrenology was introduced. 
It had not been known, until taught by Phre- 
nology, that the faculties which will show 
themselves in manhood, can be detected in 
childhood by the developments of the brain, 
giving mothers and teachers ample opportu- 
nity to train against the inherited disposi- 
tion, if necessary. 

The popular method is to wait until the 
dog bites before his muzzle is put on. If we 
can not know beforehand what a child is 
inclined to do or to be, we can not so wisely 
or so well train against it. When a farmer 
sees a weed springing up by the side of a 
blade of corn, he removes it at once, It 
looks weak, and a stranger would suppose 
that the corn would be able to hold its own ; 
but let that weed grow for a month, and its 
extirpation may uproot the tender plant of 
the desirable crop. Phrenology shows what 
weeds are likely to choke the true plants, 
and how to modify and lessen the vigor of 
those which are inherited too strongly. 

Many a good boy, if permitted to run 
wild in the streets, will there get culture 
which will develop the base of his brain, and 
he will become turbulent and wicked, quar- 
relsome and unmanageable ; whereas, if he 
have training such as every child has a right 
to claim, his great natural energy may be 
| kept under proper restraint, and his higher 
| faculties become properly developed. ‘Solo- 
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mon’s proverb deserves a greater promi- 
nence than is usually accorded it: “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

People who try to oppose Phrenology talk 
as if there was no such thing as inherited 
peculiarities, and no such desirable result as 
that which comes from training; but they 
think they must wait for Divine grace to 
work a miracle upon the miserable sinner 
before he can be decent. Permit us mod- 
estly to suggest, that the proper way to se- 
cure the Divine aid is to train up a child in 
the way he should go; obey the command 
_ of the Lord in teaching children what is 
right and proper, and regulating their con- 
duct ; then may we confidently hope for that 
Divine grace which will finish the structure. 
Millions of the human race are bred in squal- 
or and ignorance, are trained toward vice 
and not toward virtue, and it requires Di- 
vine grace and the stern statutes of criminal 
law to keep the men out of State’s prison ; 
whereas proper training and proper sur- 
roundings might have made them worthy 
citizens, self-regulating, and capable of fair 
moral and religious manifestations, and thus 
ready to accept joyfully the Divine grace. 

The Odserver goes on to state: “The 
other feature of Fowlerism is, that it cruelly 
shuts against .a bad man every door of hope. 
His inherited tendencies have hardened into 
a growth that no power can change.” 

This matter is perhaps already sufficiently 
answered. While there is a law of heredi- 
tary endowment there is also a law of train- 
ing and culture, and the advantage which 
Phrenology has over cther systems of men- 
tal philosophy is, that you can tell before- 
hand what characteristics a boy will natu- 
rally incline to. If he has mechanical talent, 
he shows an indication of it in his develop- 
ment. If he lack that power, no time need 
be wasted in the fruitless attempt to make 
him an excellent workman, 

The (Céserver goes on to say: “An in- 
herited appetite is no relief from responsi- 
bility. The guilt of the murderer is not re- 
duced because his father committed the 
same crime; the drunkard is blameworthy, 
though his ancestors for a hundred genera- 
tions were victims to the vice; a transmit- 


| ted appetite is no excuse for its wanton in- 
dulgence, and does not in the least change 
the color of the act. The thirst for strong 
drink may be raging, but that should make 
us the more careful.” 

We infer from this that our good brother 
believes a person can inherit genius, idiocy, 
or a tendency to insanity, and doubt not 
that his paper within the past three years 
has given information to the public that 
some person had descended from a family 
in which insanity cropped out frequently. 
The man’s father and grandfather, and per- 
haps an uncle or two, were insane. There 
is no doubt that persons do inherit a love 
for liquor, and it is a very strange idea to 
put forth that it makes no difference with a 
man’s responsibility, though his ancestors 
for a hundred generations were victims to 
the vice. We ask our friend if a hundred 
generations of people have been addicted to 
a given line of conduct, will it not stamp 
the progeny with a tendency in that direc- 
tion? Suppose a man’s ancestors for a 
hundred generations had been holy men, 
preachers of the Gospel, would it not aston- 
ish the editor of the Odserver if the son 
should turn out a scalawag? Would he not 
hold up his hands in grief and wonder, and 
say that he had disappointed the just expec- 
tations of the world? We do of claim that 
a man is guiltless if he commit murder, 
though he may have descended from mur- 
derers; or that men whose ancestors for a 
hundred generations may have been victims 
of alcoholism can not and ought not to re- 
frain. Doubtless the posterity of such a 
person, if rightly influenced, might be able 
to rise above the temptation, and in a few 
generations the wrong tendency might be 
trained and cultivated away. The question 
of how much a person inherits, and how 
much of responsibility he may have because 
of certain inheritances, is a puzzle to the 
world, We have never yet met with a re- 
ligious person that stood aloof from Phre- 
nology because, as he thought, it seemed to 
sustain the idea that if a man has organiza- 
tion he must therefore have character or 
conduct, who would not take one side of it 
and rejoice in it. Ifa man were benevolent 





and generous and liberal and just, men will 
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rub their hands and thank God that his an- 
cestors for generations back have feared 
God and worked righteousness, and why 
should not this son? If a man show emi- 
nent talent in learning, in art, in mechan- 
ism, in any skill of excellence, such men 
say, “Of course! his father and grandfather 
before him have been eminent in these di- 
rections, and why should not the son be?” 
If a person show the spirit of honor and 
truth, if he is beautiful and manly and noble 
in his appearance, these men say, ‘‘ Of 
course! he comes from such stock. All his 
people before him have been skillful or 
honorable or courageous or beautiful. Why 
should not he be?” This is all very well 
when the things that are inherited tend to 
goodness. But suppose the boy inherits 
squint eyes, awkward teeth, a snub nose, 
bandy legs, a hunch back, a club foot, or a 
disagreeable temper, or a spirit of mean- 
ness. When there is no theological point 
at issue, even ¢hese people say, “‘ What could 
you expect better? Look at the stock he 
came from.” The phrenological theory is 
this, that oxganézation is the foundation of 
character; and cudture, good or bad, modz- 
fies character. We throw it to the breeze 
rejoicingly, and are happy to say that Phre- 
nology is the hope of the world. It is the 
basis of culture; it teaches how to cultivate. 
There are few well-balanced organizations ; 
there are few thoroughly wise men or har- 
monious characters. There are few who 
are so good and so well balanced that we 
can not detect in them unfortunate tenden- 
cies, “easily besetting sins.” And since, 
according to Phrenology, these strong or 
weak traits of character are indicated by de- 
velopment even before the child is five years 
old, it enables teachers and preachers and 
parents to endeavor to lead them, not into 
temptation, but deliver them from evil; to 
train them in the ways of righteousness ; 
to discourage and disgust them with that 
which is evil, and thus mold their charac- 
ters. 

We often hear men say that a horse that 
has a fiery disposition was spoiled by the 
man who broke him. He was nettled and 
worried and fretted, and his disposition was 
injured beyond recovery. And we may say 
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the same about boys and girls; evil com- 
munications have corrupted good manners ; 
and those that go into the society of the 
wicked, shall they not become contami- 
nated ? 

The next article following the one we are 
reviewing is a singular commentary on 
the editor’s opinions about “ Fowlerism.” 
The article is entitled, ‘‘ Sinless Perfection.” 
The editor says: “Spurgeon may have a 
homely way of saying a thing, but he has 
a hearty, forcible way. Over the signature 
of ‘John Ploughman,’ in an English paper, 
he gives his views on the doctrine of sinless 
perfection : 


“ «He who boasts of being perfect, is per- 
fect in folly. You can not get white flour 
out of a coal sack, nor perfection out of hu- 
man nature. He who looks for it had bet- 
ter look for sugar in the sea. Every rose 
has prickles, and every day its night. Even 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are dark- 
ened with clouds. Nobody is so wise but he 
has folly enough to stock a stall at Vanity 
Fair. Where I could not see the fool’s cap, 
I have, nevertheless, heard the beils jingle.’” 


The Odserver, in the article we have been 
reviewing, says “there is a power in the 
world to strike off ‘every chain of vice. Di- 
vine love may come down right across 2 
wicked life, and make one part old and the 
other part new” thus attempting to show 
that no matter how wicked and bad a man 
is, he can be made as perfect as the Divine 
grace can make a man; and then the arti- 
ele quoted with approval from Spurgeon 
undertakes to show that man can not be 
very good any way, even under Divine grace. 
“We can not get white flour out of a coal 
sack, nor perfection out of human nature.” 

“Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

We do not wish to be misunderstood in 
reference to hereditary development, nor in 
regard to the law and doctrine of culture as 
affecting human development and human 
character. In the first place, no man, no 
animal, has anything which he has not in- 
herited. I have thumb-nails because my 
ancestors have had them; I have something 
of courage, something of justice and benev- 
olence, something of ingenuity, something 
of affection and intellect, because those of 
whose stock I am born had them before me; 
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and I am a white man because my ancestors 
have been white men. If they had been 
black, with wooly hair, would I not have 
had the same? When a man has six fin- 
gers or six toes, when an unfortunate child 
has a great red spot on the side of its face, 
people ask what was the cause of it. Every 
man of sense believes that everything that 
belongs to us had an origin, a cause, a pro- 
curing reason. If a child is born having a 
peevish disposition, a pale countenance, an 
anxious, sad look, do we not hear the most 
religious of people, as well as everybody else, 
say he must have been born of sickly par- 
ents, or his parents must have been suffer- 
ing under sad and sorrowful and depressing 
circuinstances, and these conditions have 
been impressed into the poor child’s consti- 
tution. But when we see a child sunny and 
happy, mirthful and frolicsome, rejoicing 
in the mere fact of living, is it not a natural 
inference in the mind of everybody that he 
must have been born into a family of happy 
people, who were not molested and pestered, 
fretted and worried, anxious and gloomy? 


If in any family of robust and healthy people 
there seems to be a puny child, people won- 
der why he did not inherit a better constitu- 


tion. When.a child having light hair and 
blue eyes appears in a family, all the rest of 
whom wear the brunette complexion, people 
look at each other, and are sometimes rude 
or wicked enough to give to each other in- 
credulous smiles ; and not a few poor moth- 
ers have been rendered extremely unhappy 
because public sentiment threw a shadow 
of suspicion over them. Werememberacase 
of a sunny blonde in a family distinguished 
for dark hair, sallow complexion, and black 
eyes; but when we became acquainted with 
the father’s father, we found the grand- 
daughter was a perfect type of the old gen- 
tleman in looks, expression, and motion. 

It is a source of gratification and thank- 
fulness that the cultivation of one genera- 
tion may be inherited by the next as natural 
or constitutional developments ; and if this 
superior development be cultivated in a high 
degree, the next generation will have still 
more; and thus civilization with its schools 
and churches, its literature and science, de- 
velops men from low-browed, broad-headed 





' savages, to those thinkers with broad, high 
‘ foreheads, and to those narrow and high- 
_ headed philanthropists that to-day grace and 
| bless the world. Would to God there were 
| more of them ! 

Everybody who seeks the information 
knows that animals are bred from low 
stocks to better by selecting the finest speci- 

| mens for breeders. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
| swine, are developed. Let a man look at 
| the beautiful Chinese pig, with its small 
limbs and little feet, with its short, small 
nose, and compare it with the picture of the 
old wild hog, with great legs and a long, 
bony back and bony head, and a snout a 
foot and a half long; let men look at the 
fine English race-horse, or the sturdy, stal- 
wart work-horses of that country; let him 
look at the Durham and Devonshire and 
other fine breeds of cattle, and deny the 
doctrine of hereditary descent, and the grand 
doctrine that character and quality come 
from organism and culture. The great law 
is this, that cultivating a faculty develops it, 
gives its organ strength and largeness; and 
the lack of culture gives weakness of mus- 
cle or brain. If men are wanted to row in 
a college regatta they are trained. Those 
are selected who are most muscular to start 
with, who have the best organization for 
strength, activity, and endurance ; then they 
are cultivated and trained. Pugilists do the 
same, and they learn that culture gives de- 
velopment and quality and character. 

Let us cultivate men toward religion and 
goodness, and not stand off and harp against 
the science that tells the world how to do it ; 
and the progress of the race in goodness, 
godliness, and happiness shall be the result. 





_ 


THE children have of late had some fa- 
miliar talks on Phrenology given them dur- 
ing their meeting hour, which has set their 
little heads to observing and speculating. 
The grandpa of one of the five-year-olds, 
just now here on a visit, and who knew 
nothing of the above talks, was consequently 
somewhat taken aback when his little grand- 
son, after a grave scrutiny of some minutes, 
deliberately asked, “Grandpa, what /em- 





perament are you?” —Oneida Circular. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG, THE MORMON LEADER. 


RIGHAM YOUNG was born in Ver- 

mont, at Whittingham, on the 1st of 
June, 1801. His father was a farmer, and 
he was the ninth of eleven children. In 
early life he assisted on the farm, both at 
the place of his birth and at Sherburne, 
Chenango County, New York, whither his 
parents had removed. There he received 
the little education which was his in boy- 
hood. He learned the trades of painting 
and glazing, and worked at them until he 
was past thirty years of age. As a bay and 
young man he exhibited no remarkable capa- 
bilities and attracted no consideration ; his 
temperament being of a slow character, in- 
ducive of late maturity and rather deliber- 
ate action of faculties. In 1833 the crisis 


in his life occurred. Joseph Smith was then 
preaching in the neighborhood of Sherburne 
on the doctrines of the book of Mormon, 
that remarkable “revelation” being then 
quite fresh, as it had been “dug up’” but 
two years before. Brigham was very much 


impressed by these new ideas, and he re- 
paired to Kirtland, Ohio, the first Mormon 
rendezvous, where he plighted his faith and 
received the appointment of elder. He 
proved in the start an excellent proselyte, 
and set about converting others with great 
zeal. Experience added greatly to his con- 
fidence in himself, and his influence rapidly 
increased. A year or two later he was or- 
dained one of the “twelve apostles” of the 
“Church of the Latter-Day Saints of Jesus 
Christ.” 

In 1836 he became the president of the 
“twelve apostles.” From Kirtland the 
Mormon company was removed to Inde- 
pendence, Jackson County, Missouri, and 
shortly afterward to the town of Nauvoo, 
in Western Illinois. It will be remembered 
that in Missouri the “ saints” suffered from 
religious persecution, the Governor threat- 
ening to exterminate them if they did not 
leave. At Nauvoo, however, they were re- 
ceived kindly, and there they became estab- 
lished. In 1840 Brigham went to England 
as a missionary in behalf of his community. 
Immediately on his arrival he commenced, 
to preach, and established a newspaper 


| called The Millennial Star, which is still 
published. His ministry was remarkably 
successful, for within one year he returned 
to America with nearly eight hundred con- 
verts. A few years later trouble arose in 
Nauvoo, on account of the introduction of 
their polygamic system and the interference 
of the town authorities to prevent it. Joseph 
Smith and his brother Samuel were arrested 
and put into jail, and subsequently killed by 
an excited mob. Young was in Boston at 
the time, but he hurried to Nauvoo, gather- 
ed about him. all the Mormons he could 
find, and proclaimed himself president, that 
office having been assumed by one of the 
Mormon counsellors, Sidney Rigdon, but 
without authority, as alleged. The Mor- 
mons became more and more unpopular in 
Nauvoo, so that it was decided to seek an- 
other place of residence, where they could 
be master of the situation. Brigham as- 
sumed charge of their migration, and led 
them westward across the Mississippi with- 
out a definite point in view. It was in the 
winter, too, and the people being without 
sufficient food or protection, hundreds 
perished by the way. In the autumn of 
1847 they reached and crossed the Missouri 
River, and built*log huts near what is now 
the city of Omaha. Meanwhile the Mexican 
war had broken out, and five hundred or 
more of their best blood were enlisted by 
the Government as volunteers in the strug- 
gle. They enlisted, it is said, by the advice 
and urgency of Young, receiving for their 
services twenty thousand dollars bounty 
money, which Young took charge of and 
kept. He set on foot, next, an exploring 
expedition, which proceeded as far as Salt 
Lake, where a stand was made, and after 
some deliberation that region was selected 
as the future home of Mormonism. To that 
place were transported all the faithful who 
had been left behind at different points, and 
thereafter all the converts who were made 
in Europe and this country. Brigham Young 
assumed high powers, styling himself 
“prophet,” “revelator,” etc., as well as 
“president” of the Mormon people. They, 
| in fact, now regarded him as the rightfully- 
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appointed successor of Joseph Smith, and 
his sway over them became absolute. 

In September, 1850, Congress gave a ter- 
ritorial government to the region, naming it 
Utah, and President Fillmore appointed 
Brigham Young Governor of the Territory 
for four years. This act, we presume, was 
done in grateful consideration for the serv- 
ices which Brigham had performed in fur- 
nishing recruits for the Mexican war. Of 
course, it added greatly to the influence of 
the Mormon chief. His preaching was, 





the leaders of the Church. An effort had 
been made previously to secure the admis- 
sion of the Mormon community as a State, 
with the name Deseret. The question was 
considered in Congress, some modifications 
of Brigham’s schemes made, and the grant 
of a territorial government issued. The po- 
litical system of the Mormons at this time 
was what it has substantially remained ever 
since: universal suffrage in the fashion of 
imperial France, every man having a vote, 
but being supposed to vote by the direction 











indeed, with power, and the missionaries 
which were sent abroad met with extraor- 
dinary success. Soon the official census 
showed that there were more than eleven 
thousand persons in the Territory, and the 
practice of polygamy contributed greatly to 
the increase of population. There were 
Mormon representatives at Washington who 
were successful in obtaining favors of one 
kind or another from Congress; one of 
which was the distribution of the territorial 
lands, most of which were appropriated by 





of the counsel of the Lord through His proph- 
et, Brigham Young. After a few years the 
general Government found it necessary to 


interfere in the affairs of Utah. Colonel 
Steptoe, of the United States army, had been 
appointed Governor at the close of Young’s 
term of office, but the latter shrewdly con- 
trived to obtain the Colonel’s sanction to 
his own re-appointment, Steptoe resigning 
in that behalf. The administration deemed 
it necessary to quarter some troops in Utah 
for the purpose of maintaining a proper 
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recognition of Government authority. Of 
course, the Mormons were restive under 
such restraint, and trouble arose. The 
Mormon war of 1857 was the result. Presi- 
dent Buchanan dispatched three thousand 
troops to Utah for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the orders of Government, and 
the Mormon chief promptly issued a procla- 
mation which was substantially a declara- 
tion of war, or of tesistance to the United 
States, which placed the Territory of Utah 
under martial law, constraining every man 
of the faithful who could bear arms to with- 
draw from his usual vocation and train as a 
soldier. During the winter negotiations 
were set on foot which resulted in Govern- 
or Cummings being received by Brigham 
and taking in charge the territorial records 
and papers. Brigham, of course, was great- 
ly dissatisfied with this result, and he pro- 
mulgated an order which he asserted was 
inspired by Divine authority, commanding 
the people to leave their homes and migrate 
to the South. In this, as in all other things, 
he was obeyed, the people actually getting 
ready and starting with their household 
goods and provisions. A halt was made at 
Provo, fifty miles from Salt Lake City. This 
movement was made early in the spring, 
and the company suffered much from in- 
clement weather and cold. A few days 
after this halt President Buchanan sent a 
proclamation of pardon to the Mormons, 
and they returned to Salt Lake City on the 
7th of June. The Mormon leaders now 
agreed to receive the officers of Govern- 
ment, and not to resist them in the execu- 
tion of duty, but to obey the laws of the 
United States. This was the end of the 
so-called Mormon war, no sanguinary en- 
counter having taken place. 

It was in 1857 that the famous Mountain 
Meadow massacre occurred. Our readers, 
doubtless, are familiar with the circum- 
stances of this terrible outrage, as they were 
recently set before the public in the testi- 
mony given on the trial of John D. Lee, a 
prominent Mormon elder, for participation 
in the affair, and who was found guilty and 
executed last April. Brigham Young’s con- 
nection with that massacre has never been 
judicially established, although the opinion 





prevails that the unfortunate emigrants were 
murdered by his sufferance. In 1862 Mr. 
Stephen S. Harding was appointed Governor 
of Utah by President Lincoln, and one of his 
first acts on assuming the functions of office 
gave great offense to the Mormon chief. He 
had no sympathy with the practice of polyg- 
amy, and found nothing in Utah to modify 
his opinion of it as formerly entertained. 
Therefore} in his first message to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature he denounced it, and 
called special attention to the fact that by 
it a recent act of Congress was directly set 
at naught. This, message was suppressed 
by the Utah Legislature at the instance of 
Young, but was subsequently published by 
order of the United States Senate. Since 
that time civil affairs in Utah have been 
characterized by more or less trouble in 
their legislative and judicial administration, 
the officers of Government endeavoring on 
the one hand to execute the ordinances of 
Government, and the Mormon leaders on 
the other hand interfering with, embarrass- 
ing, and nullifying their efforts in various 
ways, shrewdly avoiding any disastrous re- 
sults whenever their opposition had brought 
matters to a crisis. 

During the past ten years Young had 
chiefly occupied himself in carrying into 
effect certain favorite notions with regard 
to his people rendering themselves self- 
sustaining and entirely independent of the 
rest of the world. With remarkable energy 
he set on foot all sorts of manufacturing 
and agricultural enterprises. One of his 
great aims was to prevent the “saints” 
from having commercial relations with out- 
siders. In the outset of the construction of 
the Pacific Railroad Brigham Young ex- 
hibited much hostility to it ; but finding that 
fruitless, he afterward supported it, and went 
so far as to pay for the construction of the 
Uintah branch between Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. 

In the many judicial prosecutions insti- 
tuted against polygamy he, of course, occu- 
pied a chief place. His attention for sev- 
eral years prior to his death was largely oc- 
cupied by them. His social relations were 
interesting, for the reason that he had fif- 
teen wives of his own, and a large number 
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of others “sealed” to him. Prior to his 
embracing the Mormon faith he had been 
married, but was left a widower with two 
children. His father and family became 
connected with the Mormons as converts. 
His first wife in the polygamic relation was 
Mary Ann Angell. Ann Eliza Webb, who 
has become notorious on account of her ap- 
plication for divorce in alimony, was his 
nineteenth wife. The favorite wife of his 
old age was Amelia Fulsom, a native of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. During the 
latter part of his life she occupied an elevated 
position among the “saints.” It is said, not 
to his credit, certainly, that the majority of 
his wives were never visited by him in his 
late years, but left to support themselves and 
their children as best they might in a life of 
drudgery and poverty. 

Brigham Young was a man of robust and 
powerful physique. He was something over 
six feet high, with a great development of 
the chest and body, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of being much shorter than he 
was. His head was broad, and largely de- 
veloped in the basilar and posterior regions, 
somewhat narrow in the upper region of the 
forehead, and strongly projecting in the 
perceptives. His appearance was agreea- 
ble and impressive. He possessed an im- 
mense deal of that sort of attraction which 
is termed magnetism. The portrait ac- 
companying represents him as he appeared 
about eight years ago, and certainly con- 
firms these statements. Although lacking 
in education and in the first elements of or- 
atory, he was fluent in speech and able to 
hold his listeners to his theme and obtain 


their consent. He possessed the iaculties 
which give one good judgment of men, and 
he exercised them to advantage. This is 
one of the secrets of his remarkable influ- 
ence over his people. His Self-esteem was 
enormous, and that, associated with his ex- 
cellent business capabilities, gave him the 
success which was his in so extraordinary a 
degree. His Acquisitiveness was large, and 
the prosperity of Utah contributed to his 
own possessions, so that he became very 
rich. His estate is estimated at over two 
millions of dollars, and by his will is to be 
distributed among his kindred, This kin- 
dred he specializes as seventeen wives and 
their children. He was the father of fifty- 
six children, of whom forty-four are living. 
His personal habits were simple, and sim- 
plicity characterized the arrangements for 
his burial. He had given minute directions 
in this respect, and our Christian commu- 
nities may find something of profit in their 
consideration. His body was inclosed in a 
plain red-wood coffin, and borne to the 
grave by his former employés and a vast 
concourse of people. Remarks were offered 
by Mormons of eminence, most of whom 
had been associated with Brigham Young 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Church 
from the beginning. 

The question of the successor of Brigham 
in the Presidency has not yet been decided, 
but in pursuance with a “revelation” ob- 
tained soon after the great leader’s death, 
John Taylor, now the oldest or most 
prominent apostle of the Church, has 
assumed the place until the true man shall 
appear. 








FJALLTRASTEN. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNER. 


Ow a lonely grave near Belten 
Sat a Northern thrush one time, 
Over wood and over mountain 
Rang afar his wildest chime, 


Wide across the blue lake rocking 
Came a swan from Southern sea, 

Splendid in the sunlight flashing, 
Snowy wings were waving free. 


What a wondrous tone and cvlor, 
Never voice so pure and clear, 


As in Southern zone and summer, 
From Apollo’s bird you hear. 


“Oh, poor Thrush !”’ she said, “ how sadly 
Every rule of art you break ! 
How long will you trill so badly, 
Through the firs such discord make ? 


“Without taste, pray what is genius ? 

Strength, without its beauty fair ? 
Learn to sing, like me, harmonious, 
After notes, with rule and care,”’ 
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“But the muses’ gifts are various,” 
Said the Thrush, a little grieved. 

“Southern tones may be melodious, 
Mine were from the North received. 


“ Other stars with us are flaming, 
Other feelings and desires ; 
How can song be one unchanging, 
When so varied theme inspires ? 


** Art is but the world’s great mirror ; 
Time, a people’s epic ode. 
Can, then, taste have other measure 
Than by genius first bestowed ? 


‘Be forbearing, beauteous sister ! 
Every one must have his part ; 





Wild my song to you and dyster, 
But is yours without a fault? 


“Let us love all forms of heauty, 
Let the Northern have its charm, 
While we learn to value truly 
Southern tones so soft and warm. 


“Measure not wide gift of Heaven 
By your narrow scale alone, 
Many forms to art are given, 
Though her noble soul is one.” 


Saying this, on daring pinion 
High he soars to Oden’s hall, 
Till his song’s sweet, wild dominion 
Rules o’er mountain vale and all. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 




















Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall t 
‘Thoa art the nurse of virtue. 








WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 


to question is constantly being asked 
by scores of women who believe in jus- 
tice, and who want to love and help their fel- 
low creatures ; by those who consider it their 
highest privilege to be of real service in the 
world, It would seem the correct thing to 
care in such helpful ways for those who 
are nearest at hand, in many cases those 
whom circumstance has brought under the 
same roof. Now, is this not in many in- 
stances a colossal and often impossible 
task, especially when kind actions can not 
be dissociated from intimate relations? 
On» can help one’s washerwoman or seam- 
stress with most effectual results ; because 
this assistance does not in any way compro- 
mise future intercourse. With your friend it 
is different. ‘Fhis friend, whom you like, re- 
spect, and with whose trials and successes you 
keenly sympathize, demands, on account of 
this friendly expression of regard, a certain 
portion of your time and thought. She is 
worthy in every respect, and yet the inti- 
macy which she considers her privilege—if 
not her right—you find yourself strangely 
averseto. Wherefore? What does it mean? 
and now you begin to analyze, and pick your- 
self and your friend to pieces. 





She has a sweet disposition—sweeter than 
yours, you may be obliged to admit. She is 
intelligent, cultured, original may be, cleanly 
in her habits, and altogether an attractive 
person. You admit her superiority, and 
stand appalledgat your own feelings. She 
is welcome in your parlor, but the privacy 
she covets with you, you abhor, 

Probably the most tantalizing feature in 
such cases is your own inability to pick 
flaws in the individual. Her affection for 
you increases, but in proportion as she steps 
forward in this respect, do you retreat. Her 
kiss on your cheek burns all day, and her 
arm about your waist makes you wish you 
had never been born. You call yourself 
hard names, and believe in total depravity. 
Just as likely as not she overloads you with 
favors which you are restrained from refus- 
ing on account of her sensitiveness. She is 
all kindness and goodness; and how can 
you wound her? To stand up in cold blood, 
and tell her the true state of the case, would 
be a harder task than to rob a hen-roost, or 
pick a man’s pocket; and then there are 
certain things about her you enjoy. Once 
in a while, with the width of a room between 
you, you are comfortable and happy. In 


a 
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close proximity, and after an interview of 
an hour or two, you find yourself weak and 
exhausted, and as likely as not ready to 
cry. 

Now, must this not be a purely physical 
and magnetic repugnance, over which mind 
has no control? Does it not come under 
the head of elective affinities, and is there 
not an honest and straightforward way of 
managing these inharmonious relations ? 
But, on the other hand, is there a woman 
large enough, enlightened enough to bear 
such a statement of facts in the true spirit ? 
It isn’t of the slightest use to enumerate the 
angelic qualities of your friend. You are 
aware of them all; and while you may feel 
yourself a miserable sinner by contrast, it 
doesn’t help you to bear her any nearer. 
You realize that all the will in the world 
can not dominate this strange, elusive some- 
thing—this something which perpetually 
dodges you, but which holds you in a grip 
of death. It is like spun steel, and stronger 
than your virtue. 

A little incident which happened to the 
writer, will, perhaps, illustrate the apparent 
unreasonableness of these influences. An 
accident on a pleasure trip, threw our party 
upon the hospitality of some strangers also 
traveling. One of these, a lady, was very 
helpful in assisting me to a change of gar- 
ments, and in the most unobtrusive manner 
possible, strove to be of service. 1 was con- 
siderably shaken by the accident ; but some- 
thing in her sweet voice and manner soothed 
me in spite of myself. I went to sleep with 
my hand in hers, and awoke in the same 
position, wonderfully refreshed, and ready 
to resume travel. Our little sojourn together 
could not have lasted more than four hours, 
and-yet to me—and I believe to her—it gave 
a pleasure, the remembrance of which will 
last to all eternity. After good-byes, and 
mutual good wishes had been exchanged, 
and we had started on our journey, then it 
was I found out that this woman to whom I 
was so attracted, and who had been mutu- 





mind or judgment in such choice. In other 
words, these predilections are likely to be 
the results of nerve selection or affinity. 
You know that you admire virtue, and 
strength, and heroism, and strive to possess 
them; but you also know, mayhap to your 
eternal disgust, that the sinner is more 
agreeable than the saint, the coward than 
the hero. Now how are we to manag: 
these things? Shall we endure our friend’s 
intimacy, because of their desire for these re- 
lations, and make ourselves i!l and miserable 
by such self-abnegation, or shall we sacri- 
fice our friend to what the friend will doubt- 
less consider a whim ; or do worse than this, 
perhaps, deliberately resolve to wound her ? 
In this question are involved subjects of the 
deepest importance, not only to the individ- 
ual, but to society in general. The great 
trouble is the universal ignorance in regard 
to these hidden magnetic laws. What if 
the University professor or the Public School 
principal and teacher had some practical 
knowledge of these things, what a difference 
there would be in the seating and classily- 
ing of scholars. Now, if Susie Brown don’t 
want to sit by Nellie Jones, and protests in 
the matter, perhaps to the extent of a crying 
spell, this is proof positive to the teacher 
that Susie Brown ought to be made to keep 
that seat. That inner occult something 
which rasps the child’s sensitive nerves to 
the muddling of her brain, and the break- 
ing down of her health, are too whimsical 
and ridiculous to be considered. What if 
the physician understood enough of these 
overpowering conditions to turn his eyes 
away from the bed and the patient to the social 
surroundings of the invalid? Oftentimes 
it is not the friend out of the house who 
ought to be excluded, but the friend under 
the same roof, or the nurse at the very bed- 
side These are often the greatest hinderances 
to recovery, and skillful and well-meaning 
physicians are constantly being baffled by 
just such undermining influences. Having 
been the recipient of many a sick-bed con- 


ally attracted to me, was a notorious mem- | fidence, I know whereof I speak, Let us 


ber of the New York demz monde. This 
incident proves one of two things ; my own 
inherent depravity, or the total absence of 


| 


| 


| 


have more light thrown on these subjects, 
and let us not be afraid to use it. 
ELEANOR KIRK, 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“ This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” —SamMUEL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FURTHER GLIMPSES OF CAMP LIFE. 


HEY had not sat down to breakfast yet | 
the next morning, and Sadie was watch- 
ing the baking of some oatmeal crisps when 
a rap was heard at their door, Norton 
opened it, and found Mrs. Moriarty. 

“Kin I see the missus?” 

“T guess so.” 

And Norton went to the door of their 
other room and informed his mother, who 
soon after repaired to the caller. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Moriarty.” 

“ Och, and its good mornin’, indade, to ye, 
me leddy. It’s not inthrudin’, I am?” 

A kind shake of the head, on the part of 
Mrs. Camp, and she went in. 

“Shure, an’ I’m thinkin’ I'll jist take 
Mickey and go on wan of thim ixcurshuns 
they give to the poor childer.” 

“It would do him good, Mrs. Moriarty, 
to have a breath of sea air and a run on the 
beach with the other children.” 

“Yis, that’s wot I was thinkin’, but I 
thought I’d cum down and ax ye about it 
afore I’d made up me moind intirely to go. 
The Dutch woman jist ajinin’ me, is goin’ 
wid her &énzer, as she’s afther callin’ the 
two little griggs, so I’ll be havin’ company. 
An’ I'd be takin’ the little darlint over there 
by the windy (pointing to Dell), if ye’d thrust 
her.” 

“Thank you very much for your kind 
thoughtfulness, Mrs. Moriarty, but Dell 
goes out almost every day, with either 
me or Norton, To-day, as it will prob- 
ably be very pleasant, she will go with me 
over the river to Brooklyn. I have some 
work nearly finished which I am to take 
there.” 

“ Musha, and that smells good. What is 
it ye’re bakin’ there, young miss?” 

“Only oatmeal,” replied Sadie. 

“ Oatmeal! shure, and that’s a purty 
dish. Faix, oatmeal was what we lived on, 
wid pertaties, most of the time in the ould 





country, an’ I bile up a bit now and thin for 


me ould mon and Mickey. But what kind 
of a cake is that? Shure, I niver see any- 
thin’ loike it afore !”’ 

Mrs. Camp broke off a liberal piece of a 
brown, crisp cake which lay smoking on the 
table, and handing it to the woman, said : 

“ This is what we are very fond of. Take 
a piece and try it.” 

“ Whist now, I know it’s good ; iverything 
yer hands do is jist the bist, Mrs. Camp; 
and ye take so little throuble to do it too.” 

“ The simplest methods produce the best 
results, Mrs. Moriarty. People spoil a vast 
amount of good food material by trying dif- 
ficult and roundabout ways in preparing it 
for the table. They somehow can not un- 
derstand that very little manipulation or 
change is necessary to render palatable 
what is fit to be put into the stomach, In- 
deed, many people actually spoil nearly every- 
thing they touch by the way they mix and 
turn, salt, dress, and cook, and they scarce- 
ly know the natural taste of the meats and 
vegetables they have upon their tables day 
after day.” 

“Faix, an’ ye’er right, missus. There’s 
me sisther, Rosy-Ann, who’s lived out 
more’n fiftane years in Ameriky come nixt 
October, an’ she sez that divil a wan of all 
the families she’s cooked for cook loike any 
other. Botheration to’t, she has to learn a 
new way ivery toime she changes places, 
an’ that, lucky for her, hasn’t been often of 
late. But she’s been that mad sometimes 
with the toastin’, and roastin’, and stewin’, 
and mixin’ that’s put on her, an’ she knowin’ 
that ’twas bint they were on sp’ilin’ the good 
things they had to cook, that she’s given 
the misthress warnin’, and lift the nixt day. 
Shure, an’ wasn’t Rosy-Ann in a hotil wanst, 
an’ didn’t she learn there from the chafe- 
cook, a rale Frinchman from France, how 
to make the most beauchiful soup and stew, 
and with nixt to nothin’ for matarial? But 
I’m kapin’ yees from yer breakfast, and me 
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ould man and the b’yes are starvin’ for 
theirs. Good-mornin’, ma’am, and the 
darlints.”” 

Mrs. Moriarty then bowed herself out, 
and mother and children sat down to a 
breakfast which an epicure used to the din- 
ing-hall of the “ Brunswick” would have 
pronounced “thin,” but which to the sim- 
ple, unperverted palates of the Camps, ap- 
peared delicious. There was the crisp oat- 
meal cake warm and brown from the oven, 
with its accompaniment of fruit sauce, this 
time Turkish prunes, sim- 
ply stewed; there was a 
poached egg for each, 
whose plump, golden cen- 
ter in a circle of white, 
gave it the appearance of 
an exaggerated field daisy ; 
and there was a plate of 
wheat biscuits, round, 
brown, and so sweetly aro- 
matic, by reason of their 
freedom from all chemical 
ferments. Butter was a 
luxury that Mrs. Camp’s 
narrow purse could not 
afford, but they felt no 
need of it, for a little milk 
which Norton bought at 
the “creamery,” or the 
fruit, made a toothsome 
dressing, more than filling 
the place of the oily extract. 

“Um, ain’t this good, 
Nortie?” said little Dell, 
smacking her lips with 
enthusiasm over a second 
piece of the thin meal 
cake which mamma had 
just spread thickly with 
the fruit juice. 

“TI rather guess tis, I could just live on 
this every time.” 

“I think you'd get tired of it after a while, 
and want something different for a change,” 
suggested Sadie. 

“Oh, you just try this ‘individible,’ as 
Bumpy says. The other day when a muf- 
fin-man come along the street, Bumpy 
looked into his basket and said: ‘ My eyes, 
Mister, if this individible had five cents, he’d 




















buy out yer stock.’ I up and told him, Sa- 
die, that if he once had a taste of your 
breakfast-cake, he’d want no more of them 
greasy, floury things.” 

Breakfast over, all joined in clearing the 
little table, and even little Dell, who was 
but seven, had her share in the work, going 
briskly about with dustpan and brush to 
gather up the crumbs, The breakfast dishes 
washed, and dried, and put away, Sadie sat 
down for the half hour she had before leav- 
ing for the bindery, to read an instructive 
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Mrs. Mortarty's Morninc Catt. 


book which she had procured from the 
Mission Library. It was a collection of 
biographical sketches of eminent men and 
women. Shehad a habit when reading, ifher 
mother were at hand, of reciting aloud pas- 
sages which impressed her as particularly 
interesting. This Mrs. Camp encouraged 
by giving her attention, and commenting 
upon the subject of a passage, and of course 
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such a practice served to strengthen the 
maiden’s memory and reasoning capacity, 
and to refresh the mind of her mother. In 
this pleasant employment, her half hour 
soon slipped by, and Sadie, glancing at the 
little clock, closed the book with a sigh: 

“Oh, mother, if I could only read as much 
as I would like to, and not have to go to 
that Blossom & Gaff’s!”’ 

“ My child, I know it is hard to turn from 
what is proper and highly desirable, to that 
which is compulsory and severe. In the 
springtime of life, to submit to repression, 
to see what we deem opportunities for per- 
sonal culture and improvement pass with- 
out our being able to use them, is dispirit- 
ing. Yet there is some consolation in 
knowing that our condition might be much 
worse. And we can also glean a lesson in 
patience from the experience of the many 
who have become great and earned honor 
in spite of adversity in their youth. You 
know the early history of the late President 
Lincoln, the few books he had to read in 
his boyhood, and how he kept a scrap-book 
to preserve what he thought worthy. A 
plodding blacksmith, who is yet living, be- 
came, by study in the short intervals of rest 
from his forge, the great linguist of his 
time.” 

“I’ve read of him, mother; you mean 
Elihu Burritt.” 

“ Yes, and lately the magazines and news- 
papers have had much to say of an exten- 
sively learned Scottish naturalist by the 
name of Edwards, who was a shoemaker, 
and so poor that he could at first only pursue 
his studies late at night. Little by little, 
my daughter, we can build up a large edi- 
fice of knowledge, if we are diligent and 
regular in using our spare time. Half an 
hour a day is more than many have had to 
themselves when young like you, and yet 
their learning in the course of a year became 
really vast, and made them famous.”’ 

“I think I do pick up a good deal, moth- 
er, as I go along. When anybody alludes 
to anything which I have read about, it 
seems to come fresh into my memory. Per- 
haps I remember all the better for reading 
so little.” 

“Yes, you thus have time to think about 





what you have perused, and to digest it 
well. People who read a great deal, do not 
give their minds the opportunity to analyze 
and reflect, consequently their much read- 
ing does them harm by clogging the action 
of the mind, and really weakening it. A 
few worthy books well read and remember- 
ed are more profitable than a whole library 
skimmed over.” 

Sadie was now ready for the street, and 
with warm kisses for mother and little sis- 
ter, tripped away in a happy humor, the lit- 
tle talk just had giving her new strength to 
meet the difficulties of her present, and 
fresh hope for a better condition in the near 
future. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MR. STANLEY SHOWS A DEEPER 
INTEREST. 


WE left Mr. Stanley on his way home af- 
ter his timely intervention in behalf of Betty 
and Sadie. He was an active member of 
an up-town church, and having been given 
the charge of certain charitable work among 
the poor, had made the upper part of Cher- 
ry, Henry, and neighboring streets his field, 
and while thus engaged, he had become ac- 
quainted with the young men whose im- 
proper fun he had interrupted; and had 
exerted no little influence toward reform- 
ing them from the habit of tippling, into 
which, like most young men of their class, 
they had fallen. The object, it was plain, 
had not yet been accomplished, but there 
were indications of progress which were 
encouraging. 

No one who is engaged in Christian la- 
bors among the degraded, if he or she be 
wise, expects immiediate and satisfactory re- 
sults. Much time must be spent, the same 
admonition repeated many times, and the 
same kindness performed before any loosen- 
ing of the old bonds may be perceived. 
The poor victim of corrupting associations 
and practices must be first raised to a 
mental height whence he can view himself, 
and realize his condition and his need of 
reform and improvement. Unless this be 
done, there will be no substantial amend- 
ment in his life. Mr. Stanley was an ear- 
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nest and intelligent missionary, and had 
accomplished much, because he understood 
the character of the poor people whom he 
sought to help, and offered them encour- 
agement and sympathy in their weaknesses 
and errors instead of reproach and criticism ; 
thus arousing sentiments of industry and 
self-maintenance in those who were dis- 
posed to depend upon others for daily food. 

Dashiel Stanley was a bachelor, upward 
of forty-five years old, and living with a 
married sister. Why he had not married 
may appear in the course of our narrative, 
but generally, in answer to questions on the 
subject, he replied that he found so much 


. to do in other people’s families, that he had 


no time to have one of his own. Two days 
after his meeting with Sadie, he was stand- 
ing in his salesroom when Norton entered. 

“Good-morning, my young paper mer- 
chant, how is business with you?” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Stanley,” replied 
Norton, a little confused by this style of ad- 
dress, commonplace enough among busi- 
ness men. 

“I mean,” replied the gentleman, “do 
you find ready sale for your waste ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, but the boys say that the 
price is ‘ flat,” so I suppose that I don’t get 
as much for it as I might, could the dealers 
sell it quicker.” 

“Yes, the paper trade is pretty dull. 
But how are the people at home? Your 
good mother, is she well?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you, and mother says 
she is very much obliged for your kind help 
when our Sadie was set upon the other 
night.” 

“Oh, that’s not worth mentioning; any 
man would take the part of a lady when at- 
tacked by rowdies. Those fellows intended 
only a little sport. So they said, but being 
drunk, their sport might have proved dan- 
gerous. When a man is under the influence 
of liquor, he is easily led into misconduct, 
from good humor he easily passes to anger, 
and that with but little pretext, and then is 
likely to commit some serious act of vio- 
lence. The drunkard is a very unsafe per- 
son. I hope that you will never get into 
habits of drinking liquor.” 

“Oh, I never shall,” exclaimed Norton. 





“i see enough drunken men, and women 
too, every day, to make me afraid of liquor.” 

“A very wholesome fear, my boy, which 
should cling to you through life, and if you 
come out a man like your father—” 

“ Did you know my father, Mr. Stanley ?” 
cried Norton, impetuously. 

“ Yes, I knew him well.” 

“ How glad I am,” exclaimed the excited 
boy, seizing the gentleman’s hand, who 
sympathized heartily with his eagerness, 
“to know some one, a nice, good man, who 
used to see and talk with my dear father. 
I was a little boy when he. went away from 
us to the war. We hada real nice home then, 
sir, in Lowell, Massachusetts. Mother has 
told us so often about it—and he never came 
back,” 

* Yes, my poor boy, he was shot in the 
battle of Gettysburg. We were in the same 
company, and ate at the same mess. He 
was a lieutenant then, and I was orderly 
sergeant.” 

“Wouldn’t mother like to talk with you 
about him though! I wish, sir, you would 
see her sometime, if you don’t mind the 
place where we live.” 

“I shall be glad to call. When is it con- 
venient for her to receive visitors ? ”’ 

“I think about seven o’clock or after. 
Mother's pretty busy all day, but if you'll 
please say when you would come, I’m sure 
she’d be ready te see you. Perhaps you 
may know, sir, that father enlisted at the 
very beginning of the war, and only came 
home once for a little while before he was 
killed, and I just remember how they brought 
him home in his pretty uniform, and he was 
buried just the same, with the bright sword 
in the coffin.” 

“If I remember rightly,” said Mr. Stan- 
ley, “your mother came down immediately 
after the battle, and took charge of the 
lieutenant’s body.” 

“ Yes, she did; and she says the soldiers 
were very kind to her, although there were 
so many killed and wounded to be looked 
after.” 

“Well, my boy, I shall certainly go to 
your place within a few days. Let me see, 
I have the number here, — Prince St., third 
story, back rooms, And now you can help 
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yourself to your paper stuff, while I attend 
to that customer who has just entered. 
Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, and thank you, sir,” 
said Norton, who at once proceeded to col- 
lect the odds and ends awaiting him. The 
conversation just had with Mr. Stanley 
filled his little head and heart, and he 
worked with great dispatch, being anxious 
to finish his morning’s round as quickly as 
possible, and get home to tell his mother all 
that had been said. 

Mrs. Camp’s hour for dinner was quarter- 
past twelve, to suit Sadie’s convenience, 
who came home at noon on fine days. Mrs. 
Camp deemed the out-of-door exercise she 
thus obtained, to be beneficial, to say noth- 
ing of the change afforded Sadie’s mental 
life by the ten-minute walk from the shop 


Lirrie Deu, 


to their rooms. Generally, working-girls 
live so far from their place of employment, 
that the short hour at noon is insufficient to 
permit them to go home for dinner; they 
therefore prepare a meal which they carry 
to the shop, wrapped in paper or napkin, ac- 
cording to their several notions of neatness. 
During the noon-spell, while discussing this 
cold cheer, they are disposed in groups, for 
the most part talking frivolously, or com- 
menting on their work and prospects in a 
way which is equally useless. Sadie did not 
incline to the idle gossip of her work-fellows, 
so preferred to run home, and the distance 
being short, she could eat her portion of the 
meal, and give a few minutes to her book, 
if the talk of the family did not consume the 
time she had to spare. 

Norton reached home that day before the 





bells struck twelve. 
ing the table ready. 

“ Mother,” cried the boy, “do you know 
that Mr. Stanley knew father well ? was in 
the same company with him, and remem- 
bers about your coming to the camp after 
he was shot.” 

Five years had elapsed since that dreadful 
blow to her devoted woman’s heart, but any 
allusion to it was sufficient to awaken the 
feeling of anguish which remained deep 
in her bosom. Starting at Norton’s un- 
expected announcement, her face paled, 
but quickly recovering herself, she replied 
calmly : 

“Mr. Stanley has been talking with you 
to-day about dear Lawrence, then, my 
son?” 

“Yes, mother, and he said that he would 
come to see you soon, if you had no objec- 
tion. Didn’t you ever know Mr. Stanley, 
mother ?” 

“ Not personally, but since you have men- 
tioned that he was in the same company 
with your dear, buried father, I remember 
that in some of his letters, Lawrence alludes 
toa Mr. Stanley as being one of his camp 
associates. I should be glad to meet Mr. 
Stanley for your sake, Nortie, as well as for 
the sake of the dear one who died contend- 
ing for his cbuntry in the same ranks.” 

Mrs. Camp’s voice trembled, and Norton 
knowing the subject to be a painful one, 
turned to Dell and began an account of his 
street doings that morning. 


Mrs. Camp was mak- 


CHAPTER X. 
NORTON IN TROUBLE. 


_THE weather had become quite warm 
with the advancing season, and Mrs. Camp, 
to promote the movement of the air through 
her apartments, usually kept the outer door 
ajar during the early hours of the day. This 
morning, little Dell was swinging on the 
door-knob, now and then peering into the 
hall-way with a child’s curiosity, especially 
if any sound of footsteps or other movement 
were heard. Mrs. Camp was busy with her 
sewing, so busy that Dell knew by her ex- 
pression, that marnma must not be disturb- 
ed now by noisy play or prattle, and the lit- 
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tle girl, as she peered into the long, dim 
passage and down the long, steep stairway, 
thought longingly of the green and shady 
walks of the parks she had been taken to run 
in occasionally, and of the pretty green 
country, with singing birds, and cows, and 
lambs, of which nice stories had been read 
to her by Nortie from the books he obtained 
at the Mission Sunday-school. Poor little 
one, the thought of all that life and beauty 
out-of-doors somewhere, made her half sad 
at first, but the next minute quickened the 
impulse of her heart with a cheery, joyous 
sentiment, and she talked half aloud to her- 
self thus: 

“When I get a big girl, I know what I'll 
do. I'll go ’way, ’way off out of this great 
big place, where all the houses are so big 
and dark, and so close up together. I'll go, 
yes, I will, ’way off ’mong the trees and 
flowers, and live in a house with, oh, such a 
nice pretty garden. And I'll have kitties, 
and chickies, and birdies, and ever so 
many lambies. And I'll have a nice, good 
horssie, and drive him all my own self, and 
I'll come and take mamma and sister, and 
give them such a nice ride. Oh, won’t that 
be nice!” 

And the little girlin the ecstasy of her 
delightful picture of the future, fairly shout- 
ed and clapped her hands. 

“Gently, my darling, gently,” admonished 
Mrs. Camp. 

“Oh, I forgot; I was thinking, mamma.” 

“ Of what was my precious thinking?” 

“IT was thinking about such nice things— 
of being "way off somewhere in the country, 
and having chickies, kitties, and I don’t 
know how many other nice things, and— 
why, there comes Bumpy !” 

While Dell had been talking, she was still 
in the door-way, and in the midst of telling 
her happy thoughts, Bumpy indeed came in 
view, while ascending the stairs two steps 
at a time. 

“Say, young ‘un, is the missus ‘round 
here?” asked the young representative 
of Sullivan Street, half out of breath. 

“If you mean mother, yes.” 

“Then I wants ter see her dereckly.” 

And Bumpy pushed on into the room 
where Mrs. Camp sat. His errand was an 





important one, she immediately perceived, 
and said by way of salutation: 

“Well, my young friend, what have you 
to tell me?” 

Bumpy coughed once or twice, shifted 
from one foot to the other, took off his cap, 
and twirled it two or three times, and then 
as if he had brought his resources of lan- 
guage into play, said: 

“I’ve kum, missus, to tell yer as how 
Woolley, him as is yer boy, an’ me, and sum 
other fellers was a standin’ down in Broome 
Street, fore a shop where they sells soger 
water, peanuts, oranges, bernanners an’ 
such, an’ one of the fellers said he’d jest like 
ter have some of them oranges, and meant 
to have one too, and axed me ter go up ter 
the stan’ an’ take two or three. I said I 
wouldn’t do it. Then he jest said to Wool- 
ly, who was a standin’. by me, ‘ Yer’d better 
get them oranges, or I'll spile that fine sugar 
face of yourn.” Woolly then started to walk 
off, when the other feller, a big un, twice my 
size, jest took ahold of him an’ throw’d him 
ag’in the stan’, knockin’ down the hull con- 
cern, an’ then the fellers jumped in and 
grabbed wat they could, an’ put roun’ the 
corner. Woolly was so mad that he jest 
jumped up and went into the big un that'd 
pushed ’m down— cross-eye Tim ’ they calls 
him—and I swow, missus, he'd jest licked 
him ter pieces ef the man wat keeps the 
place hadn’t run out an’ took ‘em both by 
the collar, and held ’em till a cop kum over 
and ’rested ‘em. Woolly tole the man all 
*bout it, but no use. He said he’d let 'em 
know their biznes, comin’ ’round his store 
and knockin’ down his stan’ jest ter raise a 
row and steal his things.” 

Mrs. Camp, with ready intuition, had fore- 
seen almost on the first appearance of Bum- 
py, that he was the bearer of disagreeable 
intelligence, and ‘had braced herself for 
something even worse than what he had to 
tell. Naturally sensitive, her feelings were 
easily aroused to pleasure or pain, and she 
was also constitutionally averse to scenes 
and experiences which brought into relief 
the coarse and vicious qualities of human 
nature. Necessity, since the death of her 
husband, had forced her into contact with 
so many different people, and had compelled 
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her to receive so much rudeness and even 
cruelty from persons who employed her, that 
the lower or physical qualities of her organ- 
ization had been brought into activity, and 
gave to her sensitiveness an ofiset of 
strength which sometimes surprised her. 
In this trouble she felt embarrassed, not 
only because of her maternal solicitude for 
the boy, but also because she had then in 
hand certain, work which was to be com- 
pleted and delivered the next evening, and to 
accomplish the task would require all her 
time until then. She had procured this 
work at a new place, and was anxious to 
be punctual in its delivery, because she 
would thus probably procure more, and 
perhaps establish a connection which would 
last during the summer. This would prove 
indeed fortunate, as the prospect for work- 
people was more lowering than ever, so 
many shops were suspending operations as 
the season advanced. 

After questioning Bumpy closely, to sat- 
isfy herself that Norton had acted only from 
the impulse given by a sense of wounded 
pride and honesty in attacking the other 
boy, and to ascertain the location of the 
station-house to which Norton had been 
taken, and the name of the storekeeper 
who had caused his arrest, she asked him 
to go the Mission and ask for Mr. Ham- 
mond, the Secretary of the Society; and if 
he were there, to request him to wait until 
she called. 

Bumpy ran to the Mission office, and 
finding the Secretary, delivered Mrs, Camp’s 
message in his original fashion, and then 
hurried back to announce that Mr. Ham- 
mond would see “the missus right off.” 

“Now, my good boy,” said the lady to 
Bumpy, “ are you busy to-day?” 

“ Nothin’ ’tickler t’do, mum.” 

“ Will you go with me, then.? ” 

“Yes, mum, I jest will. Didn’t I jest 
kum to guv yer all the help I kin to git 
Woolly out of the jug down there ?” 

Having placed Dell in the care of Mrs. 
Moriarty, the lady and her young assistant 
walked to the Mission. 

Mrs. Camp had called on Mr. Hammond 
not very long before in behalf of a poor 
woman who had a room in the same house, 





and who had become, through sickness, en- 
tirely destitute. So he recognized her, and 
courteously invited her to take a chair. 

“I beg that you will excuse this intrusion, 
sir, but I have need of assistance, and your 
kindness and that of your Society to my 
children, have induced me to apply to you.” 

“Whatever we can do for you, madam, 
will be done cheerfully, I assure you,” said 
Mr. Hammond. 

“My son Norton has very unexpectedly 
fallen into difficulty. He is a member of 
one of the Mission classes, as you may 
know, sir, and I think that it is not from any 
perversion or forgetfulness of the teachings 
received here or from me that he is now 
urider arrest.” 

Then the lady related the circumstances of 
the affair briefly and clearly, adding a few 
words in explanation of her own circum- 
stances, which might become seriously em- 
barrassed if she were compelled to leave her 
work for a few hours. 

“I understand your situation perfectly, 
madam,” said the kind but important Mr. 
Hammond, “and know the nature of the 
engagement to your present and future 
need. Employers at this time are most 
exacting ; in their respective spheres they 
also feel the pinch of necessity, and on that 
account, derfand the most thorough per- 
formance of the services offered them, and 
many accustomed to dealings with the poor 
accept no excuses for work undone at the 
appointed time. So many hands are ready 
to take work at prices little above starva- 
tion, that they can make their own bargains, 
and you must submit. I'll attend to’ this 
matter myself. It won’t do for you, mad- 
am, to go down to the police station, not 
just yet, at any rate. Ill inquire into the 
affair, and see the police judge and the 
owner of the fruit stand, and perhaps we'll 
get the boy out pretty speedily.” 

“Oh, I thank you, sir, most heartily for 
this great kindness. If you see my son, tell 
him to be brave and truthful for his moth- 
er’s sake, and if he will not be permitted to 
come to me, I shall be there to see him 
soon,” said Mrs. Camp, earnestly. 

“Yes, my good woman, now go back to 
your work and that little girl, and this young 
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chevalier of the sans cudottes and I will do 
the needful. Young sir,” said he to Bumpy, 
with a gravity which brought a half smile 
to the lip of Mrs. Camp, “1 think you and I 
will make too strong a team for them down 
there.” ; 

“That p’leece judge’s a buster on the 
boys wots tuk in by the cops,” said Bumpy. 
“But I’m in for it with yer honor.” 

“ All right, then, we'll go down in a mo- 
ment. By the way, Mrs. Camp, I’m so oft- 
en called upon in cases more or less like 
this, that I’m a little worn out as a bail 
man, that is, for serving as security. You 
understand. Do you think of any one who 
would be likely to take enough interest in 
your son to become his bail, should it be 
needed ?” 

Here our excellent Mission secretary 
showed one of his weaknesses or prudences, 
as the reader may consider it. He disliked 
to have his name appear on a bail bond or 
any other form of security for another. He 


would give liberally of his time in behalf of 
a charitable object or in a friendly service, 





but when asked to bind himself in a Jegal or 
documentary way, he either declined at 
once, or evaded it. In reply to his ques- 
tion, the anxious mother said : 

“I do not know any one upon whom I 
could rely in such an event. Perhaps, sir, 
Mr. Stanley—do you know Mr. Stanley—of 
Taylor & Stanley? he might.” 

“Mr. Stanley I know very well, as he 
sometimes comes here to talk to our boys 
and girls.” 

“ Norton is well acquainted with him, sir, 
and I think that he has a good opinion of 
my poor boy.” 

“ Well, I guess Stanley would fill the bill, 
if need be. We'll go now, young sir.” 

Mrs. Camp pressed the gentleman’s hand, 
and having requested the boy to come and 
tell her the result of the interview with the 
magistrate, returned to her apartments and 
resumed her intermitted work. Casting her 
eye toward the clock on St. John’s, she saw 
that three-quarters of an hour had been con- 
sumed in this unexpected trouble of Norton’s. 

(To be continued). 





WIVES AND SHOP-WOMEN. 


E hear much of the benefits resulting 
from the change in female employ- 
ments; that women were once confined 
from ten to eleven hours a day in an un- 
healthy sitting posture, in order that they 
might earn half as much as they now can 
by standing behind counters, and enjoying 
the beneficial exercise connected with shop 
work, 

Well, it’s a comfort that the poor sister- 
hood have, in any measure, emancipated 
themselves from the destructive tendency 
of sedentary pursuits; but, at the same 
time, a very serious question arises, and one 
fraught with tremendous consequences to 
young bachelors especially. Where are 
the wives to come from? Good wives, you 
know, are always represented as a quiet, 
home-loving, darn-stocking-mend-old-coats 
sort of machines, 

Now, do you suppose Miss Seraphina, 
who looks so sweet and tasteful behind that 
counter, doing up with her parcels so much 
small talk, and throwing into the bargain 





such bright smiles, is going to give up will- 
ingly this enviable public position, hide all 
her charms in a kitchen, with no one but 
husband to admire? By no means. If she 
marries, which of course she will, and 
commences housekeeping, there are nine 
chances out of ten, that in six months or 
less, she will get tired and blue, and begin 
with insinuating smiles, to talk to Robert 
about boarding. She will say, “ You know 
if we beard I can go back into the store 
and earn my own clothes at least ’’—not a 
small item either, dear Seraphina. Of course 
Robert stoutly protests for awhile, all the 
time secretly admitting that it would be 
cheaper, and at last says out, “ Hang these 
housekeeping cares.” 

The result is, housekeeping is thrown up, 
the furniture sold at a sacrifice or stored, 
and pretty Seraphina rejoices in her becom- 
ing new bridal finery and ornaments, behind 
Mr. Buyandsell’s counter; and Robert, in- 
stead of coming home to his wife of an 
evening, drops into the club-room or hotel, 
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to wait until Seraphina is ready to go home, 
for business is lively, and late hours rule, 
particularly Saturday evenings, when girls 
are tired out with their week’s work. 

After smoking one or two choice segars, 
and, perhaps, washing them down with 
strengthened water (I’m afraid I mistake, I 
guess the strengthened water comes first), 
he takes Seraphina to their boarding-house 
with a kind of dreary feeling that this is 
not just what he married for. , 

Sometimes it happens that Robert don’t 
get around in time, and Mr. B—— or one 
of the gentlemen clerks escorts his wife 
home, and then Robert looks g/um, and 
wishes he had not been in such haste to 
marry, and Seraphina cries and thinks he 
has ceased to love her, when poor, simple 
creatures they are only suffering the conse- 
quences of a false position. I say false, be- 
cause although I believe women fully capa- 
ble of filling, with entire acceptance, public 
positions, I as fully believe that the gener- 
ality of them would be far happier as wives 
with a home of their own. 

Undoubtedly a few young women seek 


these public situations from vanity and a 
love of excitement, but by far the larger 
part of them are forced to accept them from 
actual necessity, or because they are better 


paid than in other occupations. Forced 
thus into the exciting scenes of crowded 
stores or saloons, they insensibly imbibe a 
taste for this excitement until it seems to 
become necessary to their happiness; and 
I think this to be deplored, as it dis- 
qualifies them for the discharge of quiet, 
domestic duties—duties which in fact go 
so much toward promoting the welfare of 
society. 

But tending store, or smiling behind a 
soda fountain, is all well enough, provided 
the poor girls are not expected at marriage 
to change at once from pretty poll-parrots 
to humdrum chimney swallows. Miserable 
females, what can they do? One day they 
listen to urgent appeals from consistent 
philanthropists, to leave their death-dealing 
sedentary employments and, perhaps, hear 
the next week, from the same lips, lamenta- 
ble groanings about the degeneracy of the 
times, the lack of good stay-at-home wives, 





the extravagance of female dress, etc. Is 
this just, is it right? Can one go upon hot 
coals and not be burned? And can a young 
girl be placed just where dress and fashion 
surround her, where she is expected to take 
the lead in it, and not imbibe a destructive 
love of it? I tell you nay. 

If men wz// select wives who have been 
for years surrounded by excitement and 
vanity, ought they to expect them, a¢ once, to 
make frugal, notable housekeepers? Ought 
they to complain if the young wife has 
neither taste nor ability to discharge domes- 
tic duties? To all such grumbling hus- 
bands, I say wadt, have patience. Do not 
conclude too suddenly that your marriage is 
a failure. If your wife loves you, she will, in 
time, conform to her lot; and, perhaps, 
make as good a housekeeper as she did a 
fascinating saleswoman. And to all young 
women employed as clerks I would say, 
when solicited to marry, weigh well your 
chances for happiness in the change from 
silks and laces to the broom and wash-tub, 
cook-stove, etc.; think of the white hand 
turning red and rough, and nobody but hus- 
band to dress for, and likely enough he 
never noticing it after all. And if you are 
sensible enough to believe that the love of 
an honest heart and a quiet home where 
you can welcome a friend now and then, are 
ample compensation for fine clothes, exciting 
scenes, or the admiration of a crowd, why, 
say yes to John when he asks ¢he question. 
But of all things, if you do marry and settle 
to housekeeping—which pray heaven you 
will do, for boarding-houses are death to 
the real happiness of the married—eep to 
it. Bear patiently with the fire that won't 
burn, the half-done loaf, the muddy coffee, 
if you wé//7 drink it; the clothes-line that 
will break down just as you had all those 
clean clothes on it. 

You will one day smile over all these little 
sorrows under the pressure of real ones, and 
wonder as you preside at your attractive 
board and hear the praises of husband and 
guest over your excellent dishes, if you ever 
did have such food on your table once. 
Patience, discouraged young couples through 
the first years, says 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 
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INDOLENCE IN LITERATURE. 
PART I. 


“ He spake of beauty: that the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 
Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 
Then looking as ’twere in a glass, 
He smoothed his chin and sleeked his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful.” 
FS character of self - complacency 
which Tennyson draws so adroitly re- 
minds the writer how presumptuous an act 
it may be for one who does not present 
claim to a knowledge of the first principles 
of correct language, to assume the task of 
pointing out errors, or of furnishing guides 
for others who are pursuing a literary career 
in the face of difficulties. However, none 
better know what is wanting than those 
who feel need. But how to bend one’s self 
so as to acquire and use the peculiar requi- 
sites, seems to be the unavoidable endeavor 
at which the majorities fail, and it is simply 
because they expect to make “ the mountain 
come to Mahomet.” 
Writers do not often err by grasping 


more than they can handle, but they cer- 
tainly do not handle skillfully that which 


they undertake so promisingly well. They 
find the real labor to be very unlike their 
ideal opinion of it. They manifest too 
strong an inclination to make an elegant 
pastime of that which they have determined 
must first be a profitable literary effort. 
The early idea of the aspirant to authorship 
is a rose-colored conceit that a literary 
sanctum is something between a lady’s bou- 
doir filled with exquisite art, rare curiosities 
scattered here and there with charming 
negligence, with an ambrosial atmosphere 
floating in the midst, and some grand Athe- 
neum where the muses nine, and the /éteratz 
many, ecstatically offer their combinate ob- 
lations to the shrine of Wisdom; a contin- 
uous revelry, they fancy, in bewitching en- 
chantments and grand inspirations. Never 
arose a more extravagant phantasy—never 
disenchantment followed more surely than 
in the wake of this wild dream. 

Were as great pains taken to obtain the 
practical facts regarding those who have 
climbed the intellectual mountains—reach- 





ing the highest heights of celebrity—as are 
nurtured to idealize, or rather artificialize 
their ascent, it would prove a wholesome 
lesson to the student ; for it would be dem- 
onstrated that, without an exocption, the 
world’s towering men have dignified their 
conquests by the severest labor, the closest 
economy of time, and the most meager ex- 
penditure of personal recreative pleasure. 
Instead of praying for the clouds to dis- 
perse, and then waiting for the answer to 
their petition, they have lighted their can- 
dles and studied in semi-darkness. They 
found no excuses for delay, but were shrewd- 
ly aware that eternal perseverance would be 
the unavoidable cost of their conquests, 
while exactness could be purchased with 


‘nothing less than the most rigid discipline. 


Greatness is not thrust upon any non- 
conductor; the idea that it is, is simply 
poetic, and not at all philosophic. The 
great bane of pure, energetic literature is 
largely attributable to slothful inactivity 
and irresponsible indecision. In the midst 
of the present intellectual increase, with its 
growing agitation of culture, there is a large 
percentage of listlessness; not positive in- 
action, but negative exertion. This would 
seem incredible to any person searching in 
a literary emporium for a treatise upon some 
subject to which he is giving immediate at- 
tention; for, no matter what the subject, 
when he looks for a half-dozen authors, he 
is much surprised to find nearer a half-hun- 
dred lights of different magnitude to illumi- 
nate his present study ; and each volume, at 
first overlooking, seems to be laboriously 
exhaustive. Minutiae have the appearance 
of being here extensively elaborated, and 
wide generalities there condensed. “ What 
wonderful research; what insight; what 
indomitable perseverance in explorative 
qualities ; what expression !” ejaculates the 
average reader, as he rapidly skims over the 
contents. He swallows words as he does 
his meat—without mastication, inviting in- 
digestion, lunacy, and the doctors. The 
genius of an author is amazing to the illit- 
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erate, and they are disposed to look outside 
of the natural sphere of human qualifica- 
tions for its origin. Indeed, is it not a com- 
mon frailty with all to look upon that which 
we do not at all understand as something 
foreign to the ordained paths of life—some- 


thing introduced for a special time and, 


people ? 

Let us consider how wide apart are the 
criticisms of the nevice and the so-called 
“expert,” and we can draw our inferences 
therefrom of the medium or average mind. 
The opinions of the literary novice are sure 
to be enthusiastic, or he is no true servant 
to his cause. His is the exuberance of 
youth, although he may not be young 
in years. He indulges in overweening 
hope, and overflows with the effervescence 
of untamed imagination. He has the rush- 
ing, dancing, bubbling eagerness of gas 
when a lighted match is applied to the 
burner. He is impatient to “come out.” 
His plethora of ideas need relief, and will 
abide no further restraint. Let him take 
up a book to read. “There is everything 
in a title,” say some, and writers will spend 
weeks to make the “happy hit.” If the 
title particularly impresses our inexpert crit- 
ic—if it stands out from among other titles 
in bold relief, as a scarlet geranium blossom 
distinctly arises from the surrounding green 
—he is captivated by its elegance. Now if, 
happily, the general tone of the book is 
pure, yet confident—if mellifluous words 
flow unrestrained with quicksilver rapidity 
and ease—he fancies that equilibrium sits 
gracefully poised, angel-like, over the brain 
of the author. If, on the contrary, there 
are strong words, unmusically strung, and 
he can not connect the long sentences so 
as to get the thread of the writer’s thoughts, 
he takes it for granted that the subject-mat- 
ter is profound, and far-reaching beyond his 
present mental caliber, and he resolves to 
lay it up as a work of high art which he 
shall learn, as he progresses, to appreciate. 
He detects no flaws, because he looks for 
none. He suspects no irregularities or in- 
consistencies, because he is eager to get at 
wholeness, originality, and unconditional 
truth. Character, to him, is either white or 
black, and the most pretentious wins his 





admiration. Principles and purposes are all 
right or all wrong. He sees distinctly the 
scarlet of the blossom and the green of the 
grass, carries them in his eye, and declares 
these are the only two colors that were pre- 
sented, He does not seem to be conscious 
of the drapery of gray air, of the golden 
sunlight flecking the dew with opals, of the 
earth colors; and that repose, contour, and 
symmetry lie within the boundary of his 
mental picture, bringing to lively promi- 
nence the contrasting hues of the scarlet 
and the green, and enhancing their bril- 
liancy and beauty. He is ready for perfec- 
tion in one mind, and is ready to applaud 
something that is just glowing under favor- 
able recognition by superior people. Not 
allowing himself to be one whit behind 
these “ extraordinaries’’ in enthusiasm, he 
launches his opinions as if they were Great 


._Easterns. So much for the novice, with 


whom, let it be remembered and acknowl- 
edged, every /ztter.steur has been peculiarly 
acquainted, and to whom he or she has 
been more or less warmly attached in some 
of the experiences of the past. Why blush? 
There are greater follies than these. 

The expert is the adverse of the novitiate. 
He has no cause at heart, for he likes not 
half so well to uphold or upbuild as he does 
to pull down, amd roll, and trample, and de- 
grade in the common dust. He has 

“ A mind well skilled to find or forge a fault ; 
and he is viciously happy in being “ hated, 
yet caressed ” by those who fear his cutting 
satire, his insolent ridicule, and his cold, 
measured scorn. 

Having briefly sketched the inflammatory 
susceptibilities which adhere to the extreme 
ends of the critic’s bench, thus demonstrat- 
ing the unreliability of the unreasoned judg- 
ments of both novice and “ expert,” we will 
turn back to give a few reasons for charg- 
ing average mental “ geniuses” with sloth- 
fulness. The reader must remember that 
in this paper we are confining ourselves to 
the faults of literature and its manufactu- 
rers, and they can not be discussed as pleas- 
antly as the fairer and more successful 
phases. In the first place, then, the profu 
sion of literature—and it is immensely pro- 
fuse—is commonplace, tame, and weari- 
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some; or, avoiding this, it is sensationally | 
loud, and alarmingly excitative in its over- 
strained representations, It disappoints— 
where it does not cloy—by abruptly drop- 
ping the unwelcome curtain exactly when 
the reader is prepared for an original elab- 
oration which shall enlighten him. It lures 
him to the mouth of the cave of the greatest 
scientific wonder, then assures him there is 
no way to enter—“ No steps, no window or 
door, no study, no psychological opening to 
admit him to the ‘unknowable!’” Its 
biographer turns autobiographer, and ar- 
ranges the light so that it may’shine most 
advantageously upon himself by reflection, 
little concerned about the exactness of his 
biographical picture. It invites the reader 
to some historic treat, and puts upon his 
credulity the cheapest slander, the most 
outrageous misrepresentations that partisan 
trickery and blind radicalism can put in cir- 
cumlocution ; or, on the other hand, robs 
thousands of their bravery, or magnanimity, 
or humanity, to dress up one hero, whose 
conscientious shoulders are so broad that 
they can carry all the honors that can be 
surreptitiously loaded thereupon. Its ethics 
threaten to stir and clarify the stagnating 
pools of self-love—to disturb the evil-doer— 
and they straightway lull him into self- 
complacency with their plausible moralities. 
Its poetry, profuse in quantity, keeps the 
listener alert for some new chord of sweet- 
ness—for some deep intonation that will 
vibrate in unison with his most sacred sense 
of love and life—and he is pained with hol- 
low sounds, and mockery that distorts the 
real, Artificially it attempts to sing; and 
whines—to soar; and envelops itself in the 
blurry shadows of mystification, or entangles 
itself in the splendor of the stars, and can 
not get back to earth and reason to complete 
its attempted mission, The traveler by rail 
rides but a few hours before he finds two, 
three, or four novels lying in his lap. From 
the imposing “ muslin-bound,” in the new- 
est colors, to the glaring, vulgar paper cov- 
ers—they are all the “ latest,” and generally 
worse than their predecessors. In contents, 
they are true to the artificial, and false to 
the real. There is seldom one good thing 





in them to stick to the intellectual memory. 


But traveling wayfarers and free public li- 
braries make ready markets for them. Peo- 
ple who “have a passion for reading” will 
read anything for habit’s sake. 

Some one has remarked that “ ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
have made each other monumental ;” but 
the same writer adds this severe criticism, 
that “Mrs. Stowe’s later productions are 
common tomb-stones.” This is putting the 
case rather stoutly against an individual 
writer—but are not the public the greatest 
sufferers by this universal fault of famous 
authors, who sail so fast that they can carry 
no cargo? Voluminosity ranks high just 
now; and it pays—pecuniarily. Now and 
then some one takes up the pen—there is 
one volcanic eruption, one mighty disgorge- 
ment of the over-burdened accumulation— 
and the intellectual mountain sleeps again ! 
But these two extremes scarcely enlighten 
the people as to what is going on under the 
careful hands of conservative thinkers and 
writers. These latter are accredited chiefly 
with slowness and dullness. They do not 
make “brilliant” discoveries, and then 
startle the world, just as it is settling down 
to their adoption, with some new theory 
that overturns and outrides the old ones. 
They never arrive at “final conclusions,” 
and consequently have no jubilee. And so 
the people turn their backs to them. They 
seek no applause—need none, get none. 

Yet fame has its uses. Appreciation is 
one of the indispensables to public useful- 
ness, and justly so. A full burst of unani- 
mous applause induces the streams of wit 
and wisdom to flow glibly. A “top round” 
of popularity stimulates the writer or speak- 
er to graciousness, and makes him “do the 
agreeable” as if it were wholly innate. To- 
gether they strengthen his consciousness of 
ability, and steady his will to the task which 
is before him. They uplift him above fear, 
and he can afford, under public favor, to be 
both catholic and candid. They clear his 
vision to high susceptibility, and make him 
impressively eloquent. They bring him ex 
rapport with his audience, and through 
that truly wonderful agency—the magnetism 
of sympathy—he anticipates their wishes, 
their intellectual tastes and capacities, and, 
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before they are aware they have asked, gives 
them something for their needs. But the 
summit of his glory is often reached by the 
writer to be immediately descended from. 
The honest praises of the people losing their 
fresh impetus, shift to adulation, which cra- 
zily runs on to the very limits of language. 
The author’s ambition, and perhaps his van- 
ity, is nurtured with this as recompense. 
Poor food for a sensitive soul to feast upon ! 
It intoxicates while it poisons. He is di- 
verted from the goal of his early purposes. 
His taste loses its native purity. The world 
is greedy and clamors for something more 
and else, Alas! it is here that “poverty, 





the mother of invention,” comes in, and a 
“ French dish,” of the odds and ends of little 
extravagances of the past, is the pitiable re- 
sult. The demand has become so great that 
he pays little heed to the quality of the sup- 
plies. The keen, straight edge of his Con- 
scientiousness blunts; the fine temper of 
his thought hardens by the excessive heat of 
excitement, until it has grown brittle, and it 
carves the meat of truth with less nice lines 
than was its wont. The epicure’s wine 
grows sour; his moral bread grows stale; 
the fruit of his mental labors is not so sweet 
or fresh as-of yore. 
ROSINE KNIGHT. 





I DON’T KNOW. 


— enough the words sound, and 
easy of enunciation, certainly; but 
their utterance, with a great many people, 
requires the essence of courage, extracted 
and boiled down. Especially does the pro- 
fessional character regard their use as ob- 
solete; and it is amusing to notice how 


many clever phrases he invents to supersede 
this plain and honest confesssion, “I— 


don’t just remember. Can’t say—exactly ; 
*pears to me I oug At to know, too; but—well, 
really, I have forgotten !”” when the facts in 
the case are, he don’t know, never did, and 
the probabilities are that he never will. 

Perhaps the cause of so much martyr- 
dom of conscience, especially in the case of 
those who are brought by force of circum- 
stances into more conspicuous notice in 
society is the fact that illiterate persons, 
knowing nothing of the incessant grinding 
requisite to polish the diamond, expect a 
few rubbings against seminary walls to 
bring out the jewel in all its resplendence; 
and the jewel, desirous, of course, of a rich 
setting, assumes the position allotted by 
ignorance, and consents to shine with a 
false lustre, making it hard for a less pre- 
tentious gem to obtain any setting at all. 

The school-teacher is regarded by a cer- 
tain class as a public lamp of information 
whose rays are to illumine even the most 
obscure caves and dells of ignorance. 

An illustration of this assertion once oc- 
curred in the case of a young lady who 
went into a certain district in the State of 





Illinois, “to teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” 

The good people with whom she so- 
journed were puzzling over the question of 
the county-seat of a certain county in the 
State of Indiana. The question being re- 
ferred to her, she innocently made answer, 
“I do not know.” “What! you a school- 
ma’am and don’t know ¢hat?”’ was the as- 
tonished outburst. That lady subsequently 
advised us never to say, ‘‘I don’t know,” 
if you want to be popular. 

We do not defy that we have some- 
times acted on the plan of her advice, but 
we do not consider it good for the con- 
science. We can not indorse the sacrifice 
that lays truth and’ honesty on the altar of 
popularity. There are many, many things 
in regard to which we must be content to 
remain in life-long ignorance. 

The more we learn, and the more ex- 
tended and widened our views of life be- 
come, the more sensible do we grow to 
the fact that our knowledge is as but a 
drop drawn from the great ocean of truth, 
which would scarce make a ripple on its 
surface. 

Then let us be courageous, and not fear 
to bring the frank avowal of ignorance into 
our vocabularies. 

“I don’t know” is a legitimate expres- 
sion, and is applicable in more cases than 
any similar combination of words in the 
English language. 

MINNIE MYRTLE, Jr. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all trath, and can not with Impunity be ucglected. 





LETTERS TO A SON IN COLLEGE. 
No. VIII. 


THE SYSTEM OF SPECULATION 


M* DeaR Boy:—I was very much 
pleased at receiving your letter re- 
counting the difficulties which you experi- 
enced in your study of mental philosophy, 
because it shows that you have taken a very 
intelligent interest in a most important 
subject. 

You were not unreasonable in expecting 
from the study of mind results as practically 
useful as those which you have derived 
from the study of physiology; only the ad- 
vantages which may be derived from a 
correct exposition of the facts and principles 
of mind, are as much superior to those 
which you have received from the study of 
the physical system, as mind is superior to 
the mere tenement which it inhabits. The 
_Study of mind must appear pre-eminently im- 
portant, if it really has a definite constitution, 
and is governed by fixed laws, and if, by 
becoming familiar with that constitution, 
and. yielding obedience to those laws, we 
may contribute to the development of the 
noblest characteristics of this most exalted 
portion of our nature. And not only would 
a thorough acquaintance with our mental 
constitution contribute to our advancement 
as individuals, but in all our civil institu- 
tions, in all our systems of education and 
schemes of benevolence, and social reform, 
we can have no certain and reliable princi- 
ples for our guidance but those which may 
be derived from a correct exposition of the 
true philosophy of mind. 

Governments are established that the 
interests of the individual may be promoted 
by the combined efforts of the many in the 
establishment of legislation for the practical 





AND THE SYSTEM OF REASON. 


direction of the conduct of the individuals 
forming the compact; in other words, for 
restraining and regulating the mental facul- 
ties in their efforts at gratification, But 
laws to regulate the activity of those facul- 
ties must be framed in accordance with 
their nature. And how can they be so 
framed unless the mental faculties are known 
and clearly defined, and the constitution 
which their Creator has imposed upon them 
be thoroughly understood. The training 
and education of youth are directed almost 
exclusively to the mental faculties, and un- 
less these be known, and the laws which 
govern their activity be understood, our 
efforts at training them must be empirical 
and unreliable. Criminals and paupers are 
such chiefly because of the peciliar consti- 
tution of their mental faculties. And in 
order to be successful in the reformation 
and elevation of these classes, our efforts 
must be based upon a correct understanding 
of the nature, laws, and modes of activity 
of these mental faculties. Idiocy and in- 
sanity also are caused by mental deficiency 
and disease, and to be successful, any treat- 
ment for the amelioration of the condition 
of these unfortunates must be founded upon 
a knowledge of the facts and laws of the 
mental constitution. Morals and religion 
to produce the most beneficial results must 
operate in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the mental faculties; but so long 
as there is no unanimity among men in 
regard to the very fundamental principles 
of mental science, we must expect to find 
the world divided, and the efforts of the 
best men to a great extent nullified by the 
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most conflicting creeds, theories, and dog 
mas, in regard to questions which concern 
the dearest interests of mankind. 

If mind can be resolved into its constit- 
uent elements; if those elements are gov- 
erned by definite laws, and if those laws 
may be discovered, and reduced to practice 
in training, developing, guiding, and con- 
trolling mind, then indeed does mental 
science become the most useful and inter- 
esting study which can engage the attention 
of man. For mind being the motive power 
of the world, the source of every influence 
for good or evil which can be exerted in 
society, we can not hope to make intelligent 
progress in our governments, laws, and 
social institutions till we shall have master- 
ed the principles of mind and the laws of 
its activity. If, on the.other hand, the prin- 
ciples of mind are so inscrutable that their 
investigation possesses no attraction for any 
but a few of the very best minds; if they 
are so abstruse as to be adapted to excite 
barren speculation, rather than to furnish 
correct motives for the practical direction 
of human conduct; then mental investiga- 
tion becomes merely an intellectual pastime 
for those who delight in metaphysical sub- 
tilties. 

If we inquire into the results which have 
flowed from mental investigation after the 
old methods, we will find them neither profit- 
able nor encouraging, though the study of 
mind has engaged the attention of the best 
intellects of every age since the early Greek 
philosophers. One system of philosophy has 
risen from the ashes of a previous one, and 
this in turn has been subverted by the phi- 
losophers of a succeeding generation. What 
has been affirmed of mind by one school of 
philosophy has been denied by another, and 
after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years there is yet no unanimity among 
philosophers in regard to the very existence 
of some of the most common principles and 
faculties of mind. This result of the efforts 
which have attended mental investigation 
is well summed up by M. De Bonald. 
“ Diversity of doctrine,” says he, “has in- 
creased from age to age with the number 
of masters and the progress of knowledge ; 
and Europe, which at present possesses li- 





braries filled with philosophical works, and 
which reckons up almost as many philos- 
ophers as writers, poor in the midst of so 
much riches, and uncertain with the aid of 
all its guides, which road it should follow ; 
Europe, the center and focus of all the lights 
in the world, has yet its philosophy only in 
expectation.” 

If we inquire into the cause of these bar- 
ren results, I think we shall find its expla- 
nation in the very method of studying mind 
which your text-book recommends, namely : 
by shutting up the organs of sense, shutting 
out the material world, and shutting in the 
mind upon itself. Metaphysicians have 
pursued the investigation of mind as though 
it were an entity almost entirely separate 
from the body. They have endeavored to 
hold the mind out like a garment to its own 
inspection, and turn it round on all sides to 
its own observation, and by reflection on 
consciousness to analyze and classify its prin- 
ciples and faculties. But in the present life 
we are not acquainted with mind and body 
as two distinct and separate entities, and 
we can not study either to advantage apart 
from the other. Of what practical use do 
you suppose would be a treatise on the five 
senses which would wholly ignore the exist- 
ence of the organs through which they are 
manifested? Atd what conficence can we 
place in any system of mental philosophy 
which studies mind as a disembodied spirit, 
when the experience of every hour reminds 
us of the fact that every mental manifesta- 
tion is affected in a greater or less degree 


. by every bodily condition? But you will be 


able to appreciate better these observations 
on the old method of studying mind after I 
shall have unfolded to you a method which 
has come under my notice since, like your- 
self, I puzzled my brain over vain attempts 
to get some useful ideas out of the philoso- 
phy of the schools. I will do this in a 
series of letters, which will, I hope, relieve 
me from the task, for which I profess my- 
self wholly incompetent, of resolving the 
difficulties which you have presented to me 
for solution. 

In considering the mental characteristics 
of men, we are struck with the great diver- 
sity of talent and disposition which they 
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present. Every individual displays a char- 
acter which is peculiarly his own, and which 
differs in a greater or less degree from that 
of every other individual... Thus in point 
of intellectual ability, or capacity to know, 
as your philosophy terms it, we observe that 
one individual has a peculiar talent for 
mathematics, another for music, and an- 
other for drawing and penmanship. One 
is able to express his ideas with great flu- 
ency, and another passes for a dullard in 
society becruse of his inability to give his 
thoughts expression. The style of one is 
cancise, ornate, harmonious, and abounding 
in well-chosen illustrations; that of another 
is dry, diffuse, obscure, and wholly devoid 
of grace and beauty. One loves to reflect 
upon the deep and hidden things of nature, 
and to trace the various phenomena which 
he observes back to the causes from which 
they originate. Another readily discerns 


the mechanical adaptation of things, and 
turns his reflection upon the phenomena 
which they present to the invention of labor- 
saving machinery. Another discovers in 
every appearance of nature forms of beauty, 


which he portrays in words which glow with 
fancy and imagination. And another sees 
nothing in the objects which exist about 
him but their most obvious qualities. 

In moral character and disposition, also, 
we observe equally as great diversity as in 
intellectual capacity. From the noble phi- 
lanthropist, glowing with love and charity 
toward his fellow-men, to the base criminal 
who lives in continual warfare with the offi- 
cers of justice and the rights of society, 
what opposite phases of character do we 
discover? Here, one strictly honest and 
upright; there, another whom no man will 
trust. Here, one in appearance fair and 
fascinating, but in reality a villain; there, 
another blunt and gruff of manner, but who 
scorns to do a meanness. Here, one diffi- 
dent and sensitive; there, another bold and 
confident. Here, one proud and haughty ; 
there, another humble and fawning. Here, 
one unstable as water ; there, another whom 
no difficulty nor reverse of fortune can 
swerve from his purpose. Here, one gen- 
erous and liberal; there, another mean and 
miserly, Here, one a natural brawler and 





fighter; there, another a. natural peacema- 
ker, Here, one a firm and constant friend ; 
there, another deceitful and treacherous in 
his friendships. 

Such are some of the common character- 
istics which we observe. among men. It is 
to be observed, also, that these characteris- 
tics are constant. Among your college 
companions, you do not find that the stu- 
dent who at one time manifests a strong 
predilection for mathematics, music, the lan- 
guages, chemistry, or philosophy; at an- 
other, has lost all taste for his special study, 
or that he suddenly acquires a great liking 
for certain subjects for which he previously 
showed no aptitude. Neither do you find 
him who, in one year, is well known for his 
fidelity and truthfulness, becoming in the 
next treacherous and deceitful; nor him 
who to-day is tremblingly alive to the voice 
of praise or censure, becoming to-morrow 
callous to the opinion of his fellow-students. 
But each individual manifests his peculiar 
character with such uniformity that after we 
have become thoroughly acquainted with 
him we are able to predict with considera- 
ble accuracy what will be his conduct under 
any given circumstances. 

These talents and dispositions, it is to be 
further observed, are not the results of 
training, education, and the circumstances 
in which the individual is placed, as many 
philosophers assert, because these traits are 
often manifested at an age so early that the 
possibility of their being the result of any 
of these influences is altogether precluded. 
Mozart, for instance, composed music at the 
age of four. Pope says of himself, that he 
“‘lisped in numbers for the numbers came.” 
Benjamin West, when a.mere child, sketch- 
ed accurately the portrait of his little sister 
sleeping in her cradle, with a brush made 
of hair pulled from a cat’s back, and George 
Bidder was a profound mathematician be- 
fore his father supposed he knew anything 
about mathematics. 

Great mental capacity in special direc- 
tions is also often manifested by individuals 
who have never enjoyed the advantages of 
early education, and whose circumstances 
have been, in other respects, most unfavor- 
able to mental development. How many a 
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man, born to poverty and toil, has tisen 
against the most adverse circumstances to 
wealth and fame by the force of his own in- 
herent genius. And how many another, 
born apparently under the most auspicious 
star, has never risen above mediocrity in 
any pursuit or branch of knowledge even 
with the best training, the best education, 
and under the most favorable circumstances. 

Considering the matter in the light of 
these well-known facts, I think the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the common charac- 
teristics which we observe among men are 
inherent in the mental constitution, and 
from their great diversity I think it not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they should have 
separate and distinct mediums of manifes- 
tation. What, then, are these mediums? 
and what is the cause of this great diversi- 
ty of talent and disposition? These are 
questions which it is important to resolve 
before we can have a substantial basis for 
mental philosophy ; yet, they are questions 
which have hitherto excited barren specula- 
tion, rather than led to discoveries product- 
ive of practically useful results. 

The ancients located the affections and 
passions in different organs of the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera, while they referred 
the intellect to the brain. Thus the heart 
was regarded as the organ of courage and 
love, the liver of anger, the spleen of ill- 
humor, and the bowels of compassion, 
while the brain was divided into different 
compartments, as fancy, reflection, common 
sense, imagination, memory, etc., as the im- 
agination led them to conceive a place ap- 
propriate to the different mental faculties. 
By others, the stomach, the ventricles, the 
spinal marrow, the pineal gland, and the 
cerebellum have been severally regarded as 
the special seat of the sentient soul. Some 
modern philosophers have taught that be- 
yond its perception of material objects there 
is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
the mind ever operates through the agency 
of any material organs whatever. Your 
philosophy, I believe, does not commit it- 
self in any very decided terms upon this im- 
portant question. It simply says, “ That the 
connection of mind with the body and thus 
with the agencies of an external world are 





mediately through the nerves, and their ori- 
gin is in the brain and its elongation in the 
spinal cord.” 

It thus leaves you to adopt any hypothesis 
you choose in regard to the special seat of 
the mind, This neglect, whether intention- 
al or accidental, is, I think, reprehensible. 
For, if your philosophy assumes that the 
brain is the organ of mind, as is generally 
conceded by the leading physiologists of the 
present day, it appears to me that its treat- 
ment of the subject is very incomplete with- 
out a consideration of the physiological con- 
ditions by which mental manifestations are 
affected. If, on the other hand, it assumes 
that the brain is not the organ of mind, or 
that with the exception of the organs of 
sensation, the mind never operates through 
the agency of any material organ whatever, 
then it should have cleared away the form- 
idable difficulties by which these hypotheses — 
are surrounded. 

If the brain be not the organ of mind, 
what is its function? Is it, as some old 
physiologists have asserted, a mere excres- 
cence of the spinal marrow, a sponge, a col- 
lection of confused intestines, or a blood- 
less mass which tempers the heat of the 
heart? Or is it not much more reasonable 
to suppose, since it receives a larger propor- 
tion of blood, and is more carefully protect- 
ed than any other bodily organ, that it 
must have a correspondingly important func- 
tion ? 

It has been observed by Cuvier, Blumen- 
bach, and other leading physiologists that in 
the animal kingdom the brain improves in 
form and relative size as we ascend in the 
scale of intelligence, till in man it reaches 
a development as much superior to what is 
found in the lower animals as he is superior 
to them in intelligence. Even among men, 
the size and quality of the brain differ great- 
ly, and it will be found that the mental man- 
ifestations vary in a corresponding degree. 
Where the brain is below a certain size, 
idiotism is the invariable result, while men 
renowned for comprehensive minds and 
great force of character invariably have 
heads of unusual magnitude. 

If the brain be not the organ of mind, 
how are we to account for the various men- 
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tal disturbances which accompany affections 
of this organ? Consciousness is suspended 
by a rush of blood to the head as well as by 
a rapid withdrawal of this natural stimulus. 
Fever is often attended with delirium, and 
a blow on the head deprives a person of 
consciousness, Where the brain has been 
laid bare by injury, it has been found that 
consciousness could be suspended by pres- 
sure on the brain, and restored by removing 
the pressure. And where the skull has 
been depressed upon the brain, imbecility 
or complete unconsciousness have resulted. 
Sir Astley Cooper relates that a man on 
board a vessel in the Mediterranean was 
wounded in the head by a fall from the 
yard-arm. He remained in a state of com- 
plete insensibility for a period of thirteen 
months. He was then trephined, and a 
portion of the skull which was driven in 
upon the brain was removed. He was im- 
mediately restored to consciousness, and in 
a few days was as well as ever. The last 
thing he remembered was the capture of 
his vessel thirteen months before. 

Where a portion of the skull has been re- 
moved so as to expose the brain to view, it 
has been found that the brain is agitated in 
proportion to the degree of mental activity. 
Dr. Combe quotes a case of this sort from 
the practice of Dr. Pierguin, of Montpelier : 

“A female, aged 26, lost a large portion 
ot her scalp, skull, and dura-mater. A 
corresponding portion of her brain was 
consequently bare, and subject to inspec- 
tion. When she was in a dreamless sleep, 
her brain was motionless, and lay within the 
cranium. When her sleep was imperfect 
and she was agitated by dreams, her brain 
moved and protruded without the cranium, 
from cerebral hernia. In vivid dreams, re- 
ported as such by herself, the protrusion 
was considerable; and when she was per- 
fectly awake, especially if engaged in active 
thought or sprightly conversation, it was 
still greater.” 

Again, if the mind acts perfectly inde- 
pendent of material organs, how is insanity 
to be explained? Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the immaterial and immortal 
mind becomes diseased? What a degrad- 





sents! And how are we to reconcile the 
idea that the mind may become disordered 
with our belief in the soul’s immortality? Is 
it not much more reasonable to suppose 
that it is the organ through which the mind 
acts which becomes diseased, and which 
thus causes a perverted mental manifesta- 
tion? If a man’s sight or hearing were im- 
paired, would he not be judged a lunatic 
who should assert that the defect was in the 
mind and that remedies to prove effectual 
must be applied to the immaterial spirit ? 
On the contrary, is it necessary even to as- 
sert that the functions of sight and hearing 
are entirely dependent upon the organs 
through which they are manifested, and 
that to preserve or restore the integrity of 
the function we must obey the physiological 
laws which govern the health of the mate- 
rialorgan? But as matter of fact, in nearly 
all the cases of late years where examina- 
tions have been made it has been found that 
disorder of mind has been attended with 
disease in the brain. Out of 221 cases of 
insanity, Sir William Ellis found the brains 
of 207 diseased, 4 of the remainder were 
idiots from birth and are consequently ex- 
cluded, and of the remaining 10, 7 were re- 
cent cases, being only about a month ill. 
In 108 cases of insanity where post-mortem 
examinations were made by Mr. Laurens, 
of London, every one showed marks of or- 
ganic disease. These cases furnish addi- 
tional evidence that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, as well as that the mind does 
not act independently of a material organ. 

In sleep and intoxication, also, are we to 
suppose that it is the mind which rests and 
becomes drunken? Can we conceive of an 
immaterial spirit needing repose or becom- 
ing intoxicated? But how easily are these 
phenomena explained by referring them to 
the organ through which the mind acts; 
which going into a state of repose or being 
excited by intoxicants or stupefied by nar- 
cotics causes a corresponding condition of 
the immatenal principle. 

These proofs that the mind does not act 
independently of a material organ, and that 
the brain is the organ through which it acts, 
are so self-evident that you may wonder 


ing view of spirit such an hypothesis pre- | that ] think it necessary to produce them or 
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that any one should found a system of men- 
tal science upon hypotheses which they so 
completely contravene. In explanation, I 
would say that you have yet to learn, if you 
have not done so already, that there are 
very few men who are capable of rising 
above their preconceived opinions, and the 


creeds and dogmas in which they have been | 
educated, and considering dispassionately | 
any new notion which militates against their | 


previously formed opinions, however clearly 


grounded in the truth those notions may ap- | 


pear to unbiased minds. If, for instance, a 
man becomes affected with the idea that if 
the mind operates through the agency of 
material organs, his life-long belief in the 
soul’s immateriality and immortality, and 
man’s accountability are called in question, 
he will turn a deaf ear to the most indubita- 
ble facts which any one can advance to 
prove that the mind does act through ma- 
terial organs. The honest seeker after 
truth, however, does not inquire as the 
condition for accepting any new fact, Does 
it accord with my creed and the opinions 
in which I have been educated? He simply 
asks, Is it true? If it is true, then am I 
correct in my inference that it contravenes 
my previously formed opinions? If I am 
correct in these, then must I renounce those 


opinions as erroneous; for truth is single 
and harmonious, and can be opposed only 
to error. 

I wish you to cultivate this spirit of liber- 
ality in the consideration of all questions 
which may engage your attention. The 
histories of science, philosophy, and religion 
are filled with instructive examples which 
illustrate the evil results to the progress of 
the truth of individuals, sects, and schools, 
clinging blindly and pertinaciously to their 
creeds and dogmas, and dismissing as un- 
| worthy of candid consideration any subject 
| which appeared to militate against their own 
pet theories. He who is wise will condemn 
| no subject which he has never investigated, 
and he must indeed be affected with the 
most egregious vanity who, in looking back 
over the history of the past, and considering 
the many brilliant intellects whose carefully 
elaborated theories the progress of knowl- 
edge has completely overthrown, can self- | 
complacently wrap about him the mantle 
of his own narrow prejudices, and ignore 
or heap ridicule upon any subject which ap- 
pears hostile to his favorite opinions, but 
whose truthfulness he has never takén the 
trouble to investigate. 

Affectionately yours, 
PATER CONFIDENS, 








* 





THE OREGON SALMON FISHERY. 


HE copious supply of preserved or can- 
ned fish which comes to the table of 


T 


the consumer on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
which is due to the enterprise of many com- 
panies and individuals in sweeping the rivers 
of Oregon, deserves more than passing 


comment. Some years ago it was mooted, 
that in fish elements exist of special service 
to the brain and nervous system. This idea 
has been discussed fro and con at great 
length, and the majority of people appear to 
have accepted it. Certain it is that among 
the fish which contain phosphoric matter 
in considerable quantity, the salmon is 
prominent, and this species of the finny 
tribe is one of the most highly esteemed of 
fish by epicures. But its cost, until the in- 
troduction of Columbia River stock into 
Eastern markets, was too great to admit of 


being used as an article of food by the gen- 
eral population. Previously the chief source 
whence was derived the salmon supply, 
was the upper waters of Maine, and they 
becoming gradually fished out, the price 
has been correspondingly advanced. The 
application of the methods of preserving 
and canning at the fisheries of Oregon ma- 
terially changed that state of things for us, 
and now they who are carnivorously given, 
in a small or large way, may gratify their 
appetite for salmon at an expense scarcely 
exceeding the cost of the common varieties 
of fish furnished by our markets. 

Salmon catching and canning on the Co- 
lumbia River has become a vast industry, 
employing upward of ten thousand people. 
The value of the produce exported will prob- 
ably reach this year five miilions of dollars. 
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Last year 40,000,000 pounds of salmon were 
caught on the Columbia River. The Lon- 
don TZémes has estimated that the total 
catch of Great Britain and Ireland for 1876 
was 9,000,000 pounds. Thus, according to 
that calculation, the product of one Oregon 
river was more than four times the catch of 
the whole United Kingdom. 

A short sketch with regard to the begin- 
ning and growth of this industry will prob- 
ably interest the reader. 
canned on the Pacific coast came from 
the Sacramento River, and were put up 
at Washington, opposite the city of Sacra- 





The first salmon | 





of a fresh enterprise. The general appear- 
ance of these canneries is much the same; 
our illustration of one at Astoria will furnish 
a good idea of it. 

The fish season generally lasts from May 
until August. The boats usually leave at 
4 P.M., and return between 4 and 6 o’clock 
the next morning. The fishing is mostly 
done at night, the salmon knowing a net 
when he sees it, and avoiding it in the day- 
time. The boat’s crew—see engraving— 
consists of two men, one for rowing and the 
other for manipulating the net. These nets 
are from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 





A Fisuinc Station, Cotumsia River. 


mento. Old trappers and hunters had often 
spoken there of the wonderfully large and 
fine fish to be caught in the Columbia Riv- 
er; and in 1865 Mr. George Hume started 


for that then far-off country and secured a | 
| drift down with the current. The fish swim- 


location on the river, naming it Eagle Cliff. 
There suitable buildings were erected, and 
apparatus transported from the Sacramento 
River, and the first cans were filled in 1866, 
by the firm of Hapgood, Hume & Co, This 
firm finally dissolved, each member starting 
a separate establishment. Nearly every 
year subsequent to that saw the erection of 
at least one new building, and the starting 


| feet long, floated with corks weighted with 
lead, somewhat after the fashion of the or- 
dinary shad net, and fall as much as twenty 


feet into the water, These nets are stretch- 
ed across the stream and then allowed to 


ming against the stream are caught by their 
gills becoming entangled in the meshes, 
Immediately after the fish are caught, if not 
drowned in the net, they are killed by a blow 
on the head. The fish are large, weighing 
on an average twenty pounds. As soon as 
possible after they are delivered at the wharf 
of the cannery, they are prepared for the 
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cans. Those who clean the fish beconte, by | The question naturally suggested itself, 
reason of practice, exceedingly dexterous, will so great an industry be permanent? 
and very rapidly open and disembowel the | The large firms on the Columbia River 
fish. In some of the canneries the head and | have invested several hundred thousand 
entrails are not thrown away, but converied dollars in the business, and so far, during 
into a very good article of oi]. Each canis the operations of the canning establish- 


Sacmon Fisuers ar Work. 


filled with a bit of fish, just about occupying | ments, the draught of fishes has practically 
its interior space, and a very small amount | remained the same. There are prolific 
of brine is put in with it. After the can | seasons with fish as with fruit or grain, but 
has been sealed, it is placed with others in | early settlers in Oregon declare they have 
a steam boiler, where the fish undergoes a | noticed no perteptible diminution in num- 
cooking operation for an hour. Then, in ber, taking one year with another. The 
order to permit the gases to escape, which | Indians located around Astoria state that 
have been generated by this cooking proc- | the fish run in the Columbia to-day as they 
ess, a hole is pricked in the top of the can, | did thirty years ago. The cod fisheries off 
and soon afterward resoldered. A second | Newfoundland, and the herring fisheries of 
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cooking now takes place, when the culinary | Scotland, have been steadily drawn upon 
part of the business is ended. The cans for hundreds of years, and still keep up 
are taken from the boiler, and a shower of | their supplies. So it may fairly be antici- 
cold water is thrown upon them. That they | pated that the salmon fisheries of the Co- 
are perfectly tight, is shown by the way the | lumbia will remain an important industry of 
top of the can bends in. | Oregon for a long time. 
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LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS, EX-PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


HE sudden death of M. Thiers has 

produced wide-spread excitement and 
grief in France. His long association with 
the political history of his country, his ad- 
vocacy of liberal government, and his ex- 
ceedingly wise administration of affairs as 
President during the agitations which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Second Empire, had 
given him a solid place in the esteem of his 
countrymen, second to that of no other liv- 
ing man. Hence it is but natural that his 
taking off just now should be considered a 
great national misfortune. 





his seat in the French Parliament. He did 
not succeed as a lawyer, so he forsook the 
law and took up the profession of literature, 
and set to work industriously to acquire a 
good position. In a comparatively short 
time he obtained recognition as a promising 
writer. He wrote for Le Constitutionnel, 
displaying great acuteness and much skill. 
In addition to his journalistic labors, he 
wrote a history of the French Revolution, 
the first volume of which was finished in 
1823, the tenth and last in 1832, During 
the reign of Charles X., M. Thiers exhibited 














He was born at Marseilles, April 16, 1797, 
the son of a locksmith, and educated at a 
public school. He aimed to be a soldier, 
but his desires in this respect not being ap- 
proved, he was sent to the College of Aix, 
where he studied law. He possessed an 
excellent vital organization and an exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, and was so very much 
given to frolicsome ways that he troubled 
the authorities of the college considerably. 
His good nature and earnestness, however, 
in the end won their esteem, and through 
their influence it was that he first obtained 





a good deal of spirit in opposition to certain 
unconstitutional acts of the king and his 
leading minister, Count de Polignac. About 
the year 1830 he was elected member of the 


Parliament for Aix. In 1832 he was ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior, but shortly 
after resigned that post for the place of Min- 
ister of Commerce and Public Works, which 
he held for several years. In 1836 he be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
President of the Council. After a brief 
service he retired, but again took the former 
position in 1840, Some unfortunate meas- 
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ures of diplomacy led to his retirement to’ 
private life and to the exercise of his literary | 


talent, when he began his “History of the 
Consulate and Empire,” which was not fin- 


twenty volumes, the first appearing in 1845. 
He remained in seclusion until the opening 
of the Revolution in 1848, when he appeared 
as a member of the National Guard. He 
soon, however, became a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and afterward of the 
National Assembly. 

Thiers professed to accept the Republic 
heartily, but President Napoleon did not 
give him an office, as was expected, and after 
the coup d’état of December 2, 1851, he was 
banished from France, going to Switzer- 
land, but shortly afterward was allowed to 
return to Paris. For the next twelve years 
he employed his time mainly in literary af- 
fairs, giving some attention to painting and 
the fine arts in general. In 1863 M. Thiers 
was elected by the Liberal opposition a Dep- 
uty for the Department of the Seine. Here 
the little man showed his customary vigor 
and persistency by attacking the financial 
administration, the municipal policy of Baron 
Haussmann, and the Emperor’s foreign sys- 
tem. Some claim that his taunts and criti- 
cisms were among the principal instigations 
to the conflict of 1870. When the war with 
Germany became inevitable, he delivered a 
speech in which he charged the Government 
with rushing headlong to destruction, being 
altogether unprepared for war. Its early 
reverses made him very conspicuous on ac- 
count of the brilliancy of his harangues for 
the defense of France against the invader. 
He voluntarily undertook diplomatic mis- 
sions to England, Russia, Austria, and Italy 
to solicit aid. He visited London Septem- 
ber 13, 1870, and conferred with the English 
Ministry. Subsequently he visited St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Florence. His efforts, as 
well known, failed, and returning home in 
October, he thence proceeded to the head- 
quarters of King William, at Versailles, to 
negotiate a peace in accordance with the 
advice of the neutral powers. He held sev- 
eral diplomatic conferences with Count Bis- 
marck, with a view to secure an armistice 
of twenty-five days, so that elections might 
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be held throughout the country for the 
establishment of a national government. 
These conferences failed, because Bismarck 


| refused to allow the re-victualling of Paris 
ished until 1862—a very elaborate work in | 


and other besieged fortifications. 

In spite of his unsuccess his popularity 
with the masses increased, and one of the 
first acts of the National Assembly, after it 
had obtained control of Paris, was to confer 
upon him the leadership of the Provisional 
Government. On February 28, 1871, M. 
Thiers introduced the preliminaries of the 
famous Treaty of Paris for the consideration 
of the Assembly. It was by this treaty that 
France consented, to have annexed to the 
German Empire the fifth part of Lorraine, 
together with all of Alsace, excepting Bel- 
fort, and to pay the enormous sum of five 
milliards of francs, of which one milliard was 
to be paid that year, the remainder during 
the next three years by installments. This 
treaty was voted by the Assembly, on com- 
pulsion, it may be added. After the terri- 
ble scenes of the Commune and the recov- 
ery of the city by the Government army, the 
peace policy of Thiers was strengthened 
by the supplementary Assembly elections, 
which resulted in a very large vote of confi- 
dence in his leadership. His authority was 
enlarged, and his title changed to that of 
President of the French Republic. On the 
24th of May, 1873, he resigned the Presi- 
dency, on account of the existence of a ma- 
jority of the Assembly against certain meas- 
ures of his, and Marshal McMahon succeed- 
ed him. 

Like most little men, he was strongly 
ambitious for notoriety and distinction ; 
sprightly, lively, and jovial. He was also 
brave; had a very active sense of honor; 
was not a radical in his views, and would 
never go beyond the length of what he 
termed /es libertés nécessaires in his views 
of reform. He was a Frenchman of the 
old school, scrupulous, prudent ; declining 
and refuting new theories from whatever 
source they might come. He loved fun in- 
tensely to the last; his head is particularly 
marked in the region of Mirthfulness. His 
practical jokes sometimes approached buf- 
foonery. A writer says: “It is a curious 
commentary on national manners that so 
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nimble and volatile a person should have 
been considered one of the most serious 
men in France.” The Legitimists blamed 
him for having employed the Secret Service 
funds under his control to buy the con- 
science of one Deutz to betray the Duchess 
de Berri to the Government of Louis Phil- 
lippe. This was undoubtedly an unchival- 
rous proceeding, but it was also a shrewd 
one, for it put an end to the Revolution 
which was keeping La Vendée in flames 
and disturbing the peace of Europe. 

His death was occasioned by congestion 
of the brain, the attack coming on while at 
luncheon. He had contracted a slight cold 





a few days before, but nothing was thought 
of it. He was of full habit, with very active 
vital functions. His habits were simple; 
he rose early in the morning, took two short 
naps during the day, and was remarkable 
for his intellectual industry to the last, being 
thought likely to live many years longer. 
M. Thiers’ confidence in his physical endur- 
ance was probably too great, and led to ef- 
fort and exposure beyond what was proper 
in an octogenarian. In fact the real and 
immediate cause of the apoplexy is claimed 
to be a more than usual mental activity on 
M. Thiers’ part for several days previous to 
the attack. 





RESERVATIONS. 


f Nees peace policy is my natural and 
chosen course of thought and action— 
yet, without intentional inconsistency, I 
have been found in the thickest of several 
engagements—many hand to hand en- 
counters, the sanguinary character of which 
are attested by numerous scars and dis- 
figurements, caused by bullet, blade, club, 
and knuckle; nevertheless I am always en- 
deavoring to cultivate friendly relations with 
every living creature; and none of these 
conflicts have arisen from any aggressive 
thought or act of mine. True, in the wilds 
of Africa and Arizona, life has been taken, 
but only to save life, and when driven to the 
wall. So, in the crowded marts on both 
continents, have I taken the property of 
others, without an equivalent, simply in 
self-defense against the shafts of cold and 
hunger, It may be questioned, had I a 
right to commit these acts? Abstractly 
considered, they would be termed murder- 
ous and dishonest ; yet, if I know anything 
of myself—and that has been a carefully 
studied science for thirty years—to take 
the life or property of the meanest living 
creature, has always been utterly abhorrent 
tome. The question must arise, Are we 
always responsible for such acts? Do not 
the pre-natal and subsequent conditions 
of existence seem to create and justify mur- 
der and robbery ? 

Man, like other anthropoids, lived natu- 





rally on fruits, nuts, and grains ; and would 
never stray outside the zones which pro- 
duce those articles in abundance, unless 
driven. But when on the war-path, and in 
partly desert regions where time and oppor- 
tunity were not given for the production or 
gathering of the articles mentioned, animal 
food has been resorted to, until man has 
been gradually pushed to inhospitable re- 
gions, and the Arab, Tartar, Esquimaux, 
and Apache was the result. I confess to 
a strain of aboriginal blood, therefore may 
be accused of being not a disinterested 
party in this suit. However, there have 
been cases where the prisoners at the bar 
plead their own case. We choose, rather, to 
make our plea before taking a place at any 
bar or in any “ reservation.” In the abnor- 
mal conditions that surround us, and make 
us what we are, the natural laws of life are 
subverted, or become inoperative in a 
measure, therefore exact justice is impracti- 
cable, and we only plead for a modicum ot 
consistency. Humanity might ask the re- 
moval of the straight-jacket from the poor 
maniac, yet a more discreet humanity de- 
mands its retention on the ground of safety 
toothers. No books ever educated the hand 
or eye or imagination up to the production 
of such works as those of Michael Angelo, 
Canova, or Shakespeare, any more than they 
have to a knowledge sufficient for a fair 
judgment of others’ acts, The truth in re- 
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gard to the just relations of man is rot! 
obtained by the student in his closet. 
Dickens said, “‘ Only those learn to know 
who mix with all of nature’s great creations.” 
Judgment is rendered arbiirarily and tyran- 
nically and without any but a theoretical 
knowledge of the case adjudged in many of 
the more important instances nowadays. 
This may presuppose the tribunals com- 
posed of persons who never committed an 
overt act and in most cases were never sub- 
ject to the conditions making those acts 
‘necessary; therefore are one-sided and 
partial. To be faithful to justice and 
humanity involves a schooling which but 
few have the desire or opportunity of obtain- 
ing. The old Roman or Justinian law held 
the subject in the light of children to be 
cared for paternally by the Government, but 
modern civilization (?) chooses to suppose 
every individual acquainted with the law, 
and responsible for carrying it out, in letter 
and in spirit; yet in no age has there been 
such license. Indulgences are granted for 
the commital by those privileged of every 
crime under the sun. I here enter a solemn 
protest against the license and indulgence 
business. And the sentiment of the majority 
demand free trade, free thought, the disuse 
of penitentiaries, custom-houses, and privi- 
leges, and a remodeling of the language 
which calls one and the same act, when 
committed by different persons, by different 
Lames; justifying murder and robbery in 
one and punishing it in another. It is not 
claimed that we can get along, as yet, with- 
out “reservations ;”" in our present status, 
they may be necessary to restrain all, until 
our ethical strabismus is outgrown; but 
these “reservations” should not be chosen 
for their worthlessness and insalubrity, to 
decimate their occupants. A fair proportion 
of the breast of our bounteous mother-earth 
should be apportioned to each of her chil- 
dren. Each tribe kept on their own would 
eventually end their existence, or effectually 
cure the complaint ; rendering them fit can- 
didates for membership of society at large. 
In most cases it might be necessary to 
guard the “reservations” to prevent en- 
croachments by the society tribes ; in time 
all would see the wisdom of this purgatorial 





school, and accede harmony; but if each 
within their reservations choose to have 
tournaments, and by the skillful use of tue 
lance should annihilate each the other, it 
would be their own loss, As a nomad I 
plead (and it is certain that I represent the 
large majority of the world’s inhabitants) 
and beg in the name of justice and humanity 
for the apportionment. It is necessary, it is 
right ; I want it for myself, and for all other 
tribes, which now have members scattered 
in every land endeavoring to hide or 
fraternize with those with whom they have 
no sympathy or consanguinity. There is 
one serious objection, in my mind, to this 
“reservation” business; and that is the 
necessity of resorting to the somewhat bar- 
barous custom of tattooing or branding ; 
which would be absolutely essential to the 
thorough carrying out of the system. Each 
tribe and subdivision of the larger tribes 
would require a distinct mark or brand, in- 
delibly fixed. But this need not work a 
hardship, for by gradations the lowest 
could attain candidature for each successive 
tribal mark, which would be an unimpeach- 
able diploma. This brand, together with 
General Crooke’s policy, as applied to the 
poor insignificant Apache, would serve to 
keep each on their own “ reservations,” but 
nothing else would. This would prevent 
the Cheyennes, or Arrapahoes, or Crows 
from straggling into the agents’, lawyers’, or 
doctors’ reservations, and vice versa. It 
has been said that truth was in the bottom 
of a well. I believe it. It is not only in the 
bottom of an unfathomable shaft, but the 
shaft has “ caved” and the poor mangled re- 
mains of that idolized creature is buried in no 
end of rubbish. Who said that they were ex- 
humed, found, brought to light? I would 
like to see the person and take him by the 
hand to know and feel if he were tangible, 
real flesh and blood. I think that some 
such conversation as the following might 
ensue: ‘I hear that you have found truth ; is 
itso? Now let us consult together: You 
know, my dear man, that the world has been 
so often deceived by the semblance of truth 
that we are becoming more incredulous 
than formerly, and it may be necessary to 
devise a screen or test in order that all may 
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be satisfied that yours is the genuine article.” 
(Long silence and deep thought). I suggest, 
“ Weigh well your evidence, to see if some 
lurking sordid desire is not their father.” 
The tribal division of mankind necessitates 
that other superfluity, “ balance of power.” 
Balance of power requires constant espion- 
age and subdivision ; these are all expensive. 
Suppose the energies that are now squan- 
dered in sustaining these castes and land- 
marks of society were expended in manu- 





factures, arts, and sciences, is there a person 
living that has the pen or brain to picture 
or calculate the approximate result? No 
imaginary paradise has ever equaled the 
condition possible in which all would be 
partners if not equal. Equality is a myth. 
Nature knows no such term. A wise 
Omniscience arranges all things different. 
Let us agree to this fiat and differ har- 
moniously with “ reservations,” 
F, M.S, 





HISTORICAL SPELLING. 


ELL we remember how we strained 
our young brains to understand why 
O-N-E should spell one. If we dared look up, 
“ Please marm, what does E-Y-E spell?” 
The impatient answer was, “I, of course!” 
This always silenced further inquiry, though 
I must confess I never could see any “of 
course” about it, and burned to ask why? 
Now I never dared; but if I had, the reply 
would have been somewhat thus: “It is 
owing to the inestimable advantages and 
conveniences with reference to the relations 
of etymology that are secured by historical 
spelling.”” Happily for the teacher, this very 
syllogistical statement ends all discussions 
of the subject, for it would be rather difficult 
to point out any special advantage (or con- 
venience either) in continuing to write the 
ugh of through. 

To check the natural desire to find some 
adaptation of means to ends is the teacher’s 
task, and is a hard one, but the scholar’s is 
harder, to learn that 7hds zs the right way, 
because it zs. 

The English language is complete, and 
each of its words appears in a peculiar form 
that tells its derivation and history, and re- 
mains the same as a sort of anchor to hold 
the meaning during the petty vibrations and 
caprices of pronunciation to which a mature 
language is always subject. But the lan- 
guage spoken in America, though sprung 
from the English and bearing the same close 
resemblance to it that the child bears to the 
parent, is a growing language, the index of 
a progressive, youthful nation. And these 
vibrations around the written form of the 





mother-tongue, in it, become the germs of 
permanent changes, for it cgntinually pro- 
gresses forward and has no tendency to re- 
turn again. A great part of our population 
are not of English extraction, and do not 
understand the principles of English, but 
they seize on the vigorous idioms that they 
hear, and cling to them. They are constantly 
cutting out the irregularities and arbitrary 
expressions used in England, so that we and 
the English are drifting slowly apart; and 
since that language is matured, but ours 
just beginning to grow, the rift between us 
must increase, and historical spelling, though 
very appropriate for them, a ceremonious, 
conservative nation, is inconsistent with the 
genius of our people and insufficient for our 
needs, chiefly because it furnishes no certain 
way to represent in all cases the sound of a 
word. This would not make, perhaps, so 
material a difference if our territory were as 
small as England, for there would be far less 
room for local dialects among the educated 
population. But ours is the widest country 
in the world which it is attempted to confine 
toa single dialect. Yet it is obviously neces- 
sary, from the peculiar form of our Govern- 
ment, that the language should be identical 
in every part. With local dialects arise party 
feelings and sectional differences, but where 
the language is the same, the people are 
united by stronger bonds of brotherhood. 
“ Wherever sounds the German tongue 
And German hymns to God are sung, 
That is the German’s fatherland.” 

It is a matter of history that States of 

different language never succeed in a friendly 
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union. Now, we do not imagine that our | Spelling! Words from the Latin, as a rule, 
country can ever be divided up into lan- | are the most regularly spelled that we find 
guages ; but when one letter has six sounds, as | in our dictionaries ; but there is a list of Ger- 
A in our alphabet, the wonder is that there | man and Greek nouns which, though per- 
are not a great many more provincialisms | fectly regular at home, when “ anglicized ” 
(the foundation of dialects) than there are | become choice subjects for spelling-matches. 
among us. The Senate had to laugh, when | Among these are gneiss and schism, phthisic, 
the gentleman from Connecticut said, “A | etc. So numerous, indeed, are the lists of 
rolling ‘stun’ gets no moss ;” and the effect | queer words that by the time all are master- 
of his eloquence was entirely spoiled. Yet | ed, the better part of a life is spent; and 
the good people of Connecticut are not so | even then, if one meets the name of a new 
much to blame for mistaking the sound of | Western town, he does not know how to pro- 
the O-N-E in stone, for the same letters | nounce it, for he does not know whether the 
spell un, in many words, as done, none, | spelling is English, French, Indian, or what! 
one, etc. The only real objection to a phonetic re- 

But besides its opposition to the progress- | vision of our spelling is the disturbance of 
ive genius of gur language and its being un- | etymological relations. We do not think 
suitable for a vast population like ours, there | that this would be great, but if it were, the 
are certain grave faults in Historical Spell- | time and pains wasted in long years of study 
ing fer se which would justify a practical | to write and pronounce well, are more than 
people in tabooing it. can be recompensed by any convenience to 

First: it is really “ Historical Spelling,” | etymologists. We are a practical people, 
and embraces not only the history of the | and spelling might be such that even the 
English language, but that of every nation | youngest could soon understand it perfectly. 
which it ever came in contact with, And | Few are interested in etymology. The 
all this history and etymology in one small | people are greatly concerned in easy and 
spelling-book render it irregular and pro- | correct reading. Is it not better, then, that 
miscuous to an absurd degree. How much | the few should consult an etymological dic- 
practical knowledge in science might be ob- | tionary, than that they should glean a little 
tained with the same stady and time that is | from the word’s form, and every one else 
required to master all the rules and the still | be forever perplexed with endless Histori- 
more numerous exceptions of Historical ' cal Spelling? 
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A WONDERFUL LAKE. 


WHILE since, we met with a descrip- { of the mountain that the air currents do not 
tion of a lake in Central Florida, of | affect it. Its length is estimated at twelve 
which the following is the substance. It| miles and its breadth at ten. . There is a 
reads, indeed, like some of the stories in | beautiful island in its center, with luxuriant 
The Arabian Nights, but having the con- | trees upon it. No living man has ever yet 
firmation of scientific authority in the person | reached the water’s edge, and it is not prob- 
of Prof. J. P. Steele, we do not hesitate to | able that any ever will. It lies silent, still, 
publish the account : and mysterious, in the bosom of the ‘ever- 
“«This lake rivals the famous valley of | lasting hills,’ like a huge well scooped out 
Sinbad the sailor. It is thought to average | by the giant genii of the mountains in the 
2,000 feet down to the water, all round. The | unknown ages of long ago, and all around 
walls may be reported as entirely perpen- | it, great primeval forests an eternal watch 
dicular, running down into the water and | and ward are keeping.’ 
leaving no beach. The depth of the water| “In company with an experienced guide 
is unknown, and its surface is smooth and | I reached the little lake in question at about 
unruffled, as it lies so far under the surface | the hour of ten in the morning. How large 
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it was | could not tell, but I judge it must 
be of considerable size, from the fact that I 
could not see across it, although enjoying a 
kind of bird’s-eye view from a location some 
distance above the level of the water. 

“ Seeing nothing unusual about the place, 
I was on the point of expressing my disap- 
pointment to the guide, when he, having 
read my thoughts, cut all short by asking 
that I make a careful survey of the water, 
remarking, at the same time, that while there 
was really nothing extraordinary about the 
lake itself, it was strangely and wonderfully 
inhabited. 

‘I turned my attention to the water, and 
was soon convinced that I had, undoubtedly, 
met with a phenomenon, for it was so clear, 
so very transparent, that I could see through 
it in every direction with as much apparent 
ease as if it had been the atmosphere itself. 
Presently I saw one of the inhabitants hinted 
at, a little creature of a light brown color, 
looking, as it glided here and there, through 
the pure element, not unlike a common 
chimney swallow. Then came another, and 
another, and another, until all the waters 
of the lake seemed to be thickly swarming 
with them. They were very busy and very 
swift in their motions, darting, whirling, and 
angling with the greatest ease and the most 
charming grace; the guide said that like 
birds of the air, they were in quest of their 
prey, feeding upon animals too small to be 
seen by us from our stand-point. 

“Suddenly, while I was gazing in wonder 
upon these strange creatures, a new actor 
appeared in the person of a larger animal, 
about the size, shape, and color of a huge 
muskmelon. He was quite transparent, 
so much so that I could see through and 
through him as plainly as if he had been a 
glass jar; and as he moved leisurely about, 
I noticed that he was catching and devour- 
ing the little ‘swallows’ without mercy. 
His interior, which seemed to be a huge 
cavity—nothing more—was literally filled 
with them, some still alive and swimming 
about in their strange prison. The entire 
mass held within his gigantic stomach kept 
up a rapid whirling round and round in one 
direction, from which I inferred that he 
had no regular digestive organs, but sim- 





ply wore out his food; that is, reduced it 
by friction to a proper condition for his 
sustenance. 

“Scarcely had 1 got fairly interested in 
this extraordinary animal when along came 
something which looked, with its slim, 
arching neck, very much like a swan. Its 
course was so directed that ere long it was 
brought into contact with the ‘musk- 
melon,’ and a fight was the consequence. 
It was a short fight, however, for neither 
of the parties seemed to relish the business, 
so they separated and struck off in oppo- 
site directions. A little distance, and the 
‘swan’ met another of its own kind, and 
they commenced billing and cooing like 
two mated doves; but their pleasures were 
destined to be of short duration, for just at 
that instant a large and _ hideous-looking 
creature, with great horns and glaring eyes, 
pounced upon them from a covert hard by, 
seizing them both, A terrible struggle en- 
sued, in the course of which one of the 
‘swans’ made its escape, but the monster 
gripped the other fiercely by its slender neck 
until it ceased to struggle, after which he 
settled down with it to the bottom of the 
lake, and very quietly began converting it 
into a meal, 

“ About this time I noticed a second mon- 
ster equally as frightful in appearance as 
the one just referred to, though evidently 
of a different species. He was moving 
along on the bottom of the lake, and un- 
less his course were changed, would pass 
very near the other. The first monster's 
treatment of the ‘swans’ had made me 
his enemy, so I was well pleased with the 
turn affairs showed a prospect of taking; I 
desired that his banqueting should be dis- 
turbed. And it was. The new-comer found 
him, and went in for a share of the prey. 
A battle, the most frightful that I had ever 
before witnessed between two living creat- 
ures, immediately commenced. They seized 
each other and rolled over and over in a 
real death struggle, for several minutes, in 
the course of which they actually tore each 
other limb from limb. Finally one of them 
yielded up and died, after which the other 
with but two legs left out of six, dragged 
itself slowly away. And ancther installment 
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of animals, some like gigantic leeches, and 
others like Oriental turbans, and all effect- 
ing locomotion by stretching and pulling 
themselves into every conceivable shape, 
settled down and fell to regaling themselves 
upon the carcasses. They were, doubtless, 
the vultures of this remarkable body of 
water. 

“Half a day or more was spent by me in 
watching the inhabitants of this Florida 
wonder. In the course of that time I saw 
very many strange sights—more than I 
could hint at in a short article like this. 
Besides, a written description could convey 
but a faint idea of the reality; one must 
see for himself before he can appreciate. 
Every reader of this ournal who has not 
already examined the remarkable body of 
water under consideration should do so 
without fail before he dies, for it will give 
him new ideas attainable from no other 
source. If he can not make it convenient 
to come all the way to Florida for that pur- 
pose, let him arrange to see the lake at 
home. A good microscope with a drop of 
impure or stagnant water upon the stage 
will enable him to have the same kind of 
lake at any locality he may select.” 





- 


UNPARDONABLE IGNORANCE. 


HERE is much ignorance in the world. 
Some of it is pardonable because it is 
unavoidable; but there is much of it that 
might be avoided, and that may properly 
be termed unpardonable ignorance. There 
are very few people who may not attain to 
a good general knowledge of those things 
which distinguish the intelligent man. We 
can not all be great, but we all may do our 
best ; we can not all be learned, as scholars 
use that term, but we all may make the 
most of our opportunities. That ignorance 
which results from neglecting privileges, is 
certainly reprehensible; and the world, 
shame though it be, is full of just such ig- 
norance, 

What right has a man whose early edu- 
cation has not been wholly neglected, to re- 
main ignorant of the country in which, and 
the Government under which, he lives, and 
yet to claim those rights and exercise those 





privileges which demand the highest intelli- 
gence? What right has a man voluntarily 
to remain in ignorance, and yet to force the 
evil effects of his ignorance upon the public ? 
We are not among those who would estab- 
lish a lettered aristocracy, or would ask the 
man who offers his vote, to give the inclina- 
tion of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, the 
source of the Nile, and the center of the 
solar system. But we do think it a shame 
that men should be needlessly ignorant of 
those things on which, as voters, they are 
called upon to decide. We do claim that 
every man should know for what he votes, 
and why he thus votes. In a Government 
like ours, in which every man is a ruler, the 
intelligence of the masses is our only safe- 
guard; and, though much boasting is in- 
dulged regarding our intelligence as a 
people, the writer fully believes that the 
greatest danger to American institutions 
lies in the blind ignorance of a large pro- 
portion of our voters. We need fear 
nothing from without ; all danger lies with- 
in. And while we have more than a million 
of voters who know no more about the ge- 
nius of our Government than a child of six 
years of age, we are by no means as secure 
as we fondly imagine ourselves to be. In 
ignorance there is always danger. 

The privileges* of the schools and the 
cheapness of books and periodicals, place 
general information within the reach of 
nearly every one; and they who neglect to 
profit by their opportunities, are unpardon- 
ably remiss in their duty both to themselves 
and to the country, Theirs is, indeed, ux- 
pardonadsle ignorance. E. T. BUSH. 





HUMAN ORGANIZATION MULTIPLE.— 
Out of the letters of the alphabet words 
without end can be made. Now, a man has 
some thirty distinct and describable tenden- 
cies or faculties ; and each has its own law; 
and the law of God has respect to every 
one of these ; and what a vast complication 
they make! We can classify them and call 
them physical laws, social laws, moral laws, 
and spiritual laws; but we can not compre- 
hend all the results which they are capable 
of producing in the higher realms of their 
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action. Above physical elements, which 
have to do with our relations to the mate- 
rial world, and the social elements which 
have to do with our relations to each other 
on earth, are others which are less apt to 
be understood. There is the reflective, 
which plays an important part in the r-a- 
soning process. There is the perceptive, 
which takes cognizance of the unseen. 
Then comes in imagination. After that 
comes in aspiration—that indefinite wan- 
derer that goes seeking every whither, on 
every side, for rest, and finds it not. Every 
generous soul has this longing for some- 
thing higher, something purer, something 
better. And here we break into the great 
invisible, spiritual realm, that is unexplored 
and unexplorable by the mortal eye; that 
is, and must forever be, unknown by the 
flesh, but that is to be known and inherited 
by the spirit. In all this mighty plexus of 
laws which run with the human faculties, 
connecting man by the body with the terra- 
queous globe, connecting him by the social 
elements with society and with business, 
connecting him by the intellect with the 
universe, and connecting him by faith and 
spirituality with the great populous world 
above, with angels and archangels, and with 
God himself, what vast creatures we are! 
How large a man is when you look at him 
in the light of all his possibilities and con- 
nections !—BEECHER. 





THE WORK OF A HURRICANE. 


Ble village of Pensaukee, situated twen- 
ty-four miles north of the city of Green 
Bay, Wis., was entirely swept away by a 
whirlwind on the evening of July 7th. About 
half-past six o’clock in the evening a violent 
thunder-storm arose, which increased in 
fury, and at seven o’clock blew a perfect 
hurricane. The whirlwind came from a 
north-westerly direction, and is said to have 
resembled a dense cloud of fire and smoke, 
and moved at a terrific rate of speed. Huge 
trees were torn up by their roots and hurled 
a distance of twenty feet into the air. Some 
of the villagers ran from their houses and 
clasped their arms around the fence-posts, 
and in that way were saved. Houses were 
taken up, and the spot where they once 





stood left entirely bare, not even the founda- 
tions being left standing. The scene after 
the storm was sickening ; cattle strewed the 
ground in all directions, many of them being 
dashed to pieces. F. B, Gardner’s fine ho- 
tel was entirely destroyed. This building, 
which was built for the accommodation of 
fishing and hunting parties, was a handsome 
three-story and basement brick building, 
and is now a mere heap of ruins. Only one 
house escaped destruction, it-being situated 
on the outskirts of the village. One saw- 
mill, one shingle-mill, and one grist-mill are 
entirely destroyed, the boiler of the grist- 
mill being thrown a distance of ten feet. 
Among: the other buildings destroyed was 
the Company’s store, in which was a large 
safe, and which was blown a distance of 
twenty feet, the Chicago and North-western 
Railroad depot, a school-house, and a large 
boarding-house. Two adults and four chil- 
dren were killed, and many seriously injured. 
One man and three children were blown 
into the river from a distance of about two 
hundred feet. A small tug-hoat was blown 
clear out of the water and the fragments 
scattered to the winds. 

The loss of property in the village will 
probably exceed fifty thousand dollars, and 
there are many farm-houses, barns, etc., 
north-west of Pensaukee destroyed. Many 
almost miraculous escapes are reported. 
The clerk in the store jumped through the 
window and lay down close to the building. 


The store was blown down and he was cov- 
ered with the dédrzs of the ruins, but escaped 
without a scratch. One young man was 
blown against the wall on the inside of the 
hotel; the wall fell out and he went with it ; 
more than half the building was blown 
down in his vicinity, yet he escaped with a 
few scratches. W. H. H. 


> 


SLANDER.—Take half an ounce of Truth, 
add to it five ounces of Malice, five of Dis- 
trust, ten of Idle Talk, ten of Exaggeration, 
ten of Carelessness, fifteen of Love of Ex- 
citement, fifteen of Self-satisfaction, twenty- 
five of Indifference ; stir ad infinitum, and 

ou will have a fine SLANDER. This can 
used in all seasons, and the atmosphere 
does not affect it. 

Then there is always some basis ? 

Always, however slight—with only the 
necessary exceptions to prove the rule. 

G. H. H 
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It is only by training all together—the phy ical 





WHAT AND HOW SOME GREAT PEOPLE ATE. 


| bs a late number we cited the facts sup- 
plied by history with reference to the 
diseases which were the immediate causes of 
the death of many distinguished men, In 
the following article we have an array of 
interesting data which hygienists could ap- 
ply, we think, with better effect than the 
writer, to the resolution of questions which 
have arisen concerning the causes of the 
maladies and infirmities of the memorable 
persons quoted. 

“Mr. Buckle has traced the physical, 
moral, and intellectual degeneracy of the 
Hindoos to the element of starch in rice. If 
only their remote ancestors had lived on 
wheaten bread and good roast beef, instead 
of rice, the history of the world would have 
been changed, he thinks. Sir James Mack- 
intosh used to say he believed the difference 
between one man and another was pro- 
duced by the quantity of coffee he drank. 
Who, then, will deny that it is worth our 
while to ask what has generally been the 
food of great men? If, says Mr. Carlyle, 
heroism be sincerity, may we not all be 
heroes? If, say we, greatness is the result 
of good living, may we not all become 
great? Unfortunately it is extremely diffi- 
cult to lay down any proposition on the 
subject with scientific accuracy. Facts 
there are in abundance: no attempt as yet 
at classification. We are in the experiment- 
al stage of a new science—for such it may 
claim to be, in these days, when it is sought 
to refer all spiritual effects to physical causes. 

“Great men are great eaters’ would 
probably be the first exclamation of one who 
was given to over-hasty generalization. 
There would indeed be many examples to 
support such a rule. Charles V., for in- 





stance, was an enormous eater. We are 
told that ‘he breaklasted at five on a fowl 
seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and 
spices. After this he went to sleep again. 
He dined at twelve, partaking always of 
twenty dishes. He supped twice ; at first 
soon after vespers, and the second time at 
midnight or one o’clock, which meal was 
perhaps the most solid of the four. After 
meat he ate a great quantity of pastry and 
sweetmeats, and he irrigated every repast 
by vast drafts of beer and wine. His stom- 
ach, originally a wonderful one, succumbed 
after forty years of such labors.” (Motley, 
* Rise of the Dutch Republic.’) 

“ After all, Charles died at an age—about 
fifty-eight—at which we are accustomed in 
these days to consider a statesman as still 
in the prime of*life. The love of pastry 
appears to have been hereditary in the 
House of Hapsburgh. Philip II., the same 
historian tells us, ‘looked habitually on the 
ground when he conversed, was chary of 
speech, embarrassed, and even suffering in 
manner. This was ascribed partly to... . 
habitual pains in the stomach, occasioned 
by his inordinate fondness for pastry.’ Phil- 
ip ordering an auto-da-fé after a meal of 
gooseberry tart, which had disagreed with 
him, is a subject for an historical picture. 

“ Frederick the Great is another iliustra- 
tion of the rule. Though he could dine on 
a cup of chocolate in war time, he loved 
good eating and drinking, and undoubtedly 
hastened his death by refusing to conform 
in any way to proper rules of diet. ‘The 
King,’ wrote Mirabeau, who was in Berlin 
at the time, ‘ eats every day of ten or twelve 
dishes at dinner, each very highly seasoned ; 
besides, at breakfast and supper, bread-and- 
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butter covered with salted tongue and pep- 
per. We are at the last scene.’ No wonder. 
A short time before, a gentleman dined with 
Frederick, when an eel-pie was brought to 
table which he declared was so hot ‘ that it 
looked as if it had been baked in hell.’ The 
king was immoderately fond of these eel- 
pies, peppered to excess. But about six 
weeks before his death we have the record 
of a breakfast such as a sick man has rarely 
eaten. Our authority is again Mirabeau. 
‘On the 4th of July, when the doctor,’ the 
celebrated Zimmerman from Hanover, ‘saw 
the king in the afternoon all had again 
changed for the worst. He had applied 
~ himself to public business from half-past 
three in the morning till seven. He then 
ate for his breakfast a plate of sweetmeats, 
composed of sugar, white of eggs, and sour 
cream ; then strawberries, cherries, and cold 
meat.’ Frederick’s illness was dropsy. He 


died on the 17th of August, 1786. Every 
schoolboy will remember the parallel of the 
English king who died of eating too many 
lampreys. King John, too, is said to have 


died of a surfeit of peaches and new ale. 
The verdict of modern epicures will prob- 
ably be, ‘ Served him right.’ 

“Most of the English kings, we suspect, 
were fair trencher-men, as most of them 
were also men of ability. There is a curious 
anecdote of Henry VII. bearing on this sub- 
ject. The king had been out hunting in the 
neighborhood of Windsor. His eagerness 
in the pursuit of the chase had carried him 
out of sight and hearing of his retinue. 
Night was falling; return to the castle that 
day was inexpedient, for close at hand lay 
the Abbey of Reading. Thither, accord- 
ingly, the king turned his steps. His habit 
was simple, and the good monks took him 
for one of the royal foresters, while Henry, 
for reasons of his own, did not care to un- 
deceive them. He was hospitably enter- 
tained, and the lord abbot looked on with 
an approving smile at the hearty perform- 
ance of his guest. At last he said, ‘ Truly 
I would give his grace your master the half 
of my revenues for so good an appetite.’ 
Three days passed ; the abbot was suddenly 
arrested in the king’s name and hurried to 
the Tower, where a diet of bread and water 





was assigned him. The end of the story 
may be imagined. Before a month was 
over the abbot had recovered an excellent 
appetite for more substantials. But the tale 
is obviously apocryphal, Even a Tudor 
could not have arrested a mitered abbot in 
this summary fashion. 

“ Descending to the Stuarts, we find Hen- 
rietta Maria, at her first banquet in En- 
gland, eating pheasant on a Friday, not- 
withstanding the signs and even open re- 
monstrances of her French confessor. Poor 
girl! she was scarcely seventeen, and the 
sea passage had probably given her an 
appetite. 

“Her estimable son, King Charles II. of 
glorious memory, delighted in eggs and am- 
bergris, of which we may hope he partook 
moderately. His death was supposed by 
some to have been occasioned by poison 
administered in this his favorite dish. 

“ William III, both ate and drank more 
than was good for him. He loved to sit 
many hours at table: indeed, dinner was 
his chief recreation. Nothing must inter- 
fere with his enjoyment ; the Princess Anne 
might look wistfully at that dish of young 
peas, but she looked in vain, for the king 
ate them all, and never offered her a spoon- 
ful. She revenged herself by calling the 
deliverer ‘ Caliban.’ 

“ Among other sovereigns we find the 
great Napoleon a voracious eater. Some 
one has attributed the loss of the battle of 
Leipzig to the effects of a shoulder of mut- 
ton stuffed with onions, with which the 
emperor literally gorged himself, so as to 
become incapable of clear-minded and vig- 
orous action. He ate very fast. The State 
Banquet at the Tuileries lasted about thirty- 
five minutes. On the other hand, he was 
no lover of wine. In that melancholy voy- 
age to St. Helena, he offended the English 
officers by rising from table before drinking 
had fairly begun. ‘The general,’ one of 
these prigs had the brutality to say in his 
hearing, ‘ has evidently not studied manners 
in the school of Lord Chesterfield.” Their 
idea of politeness—certainly not Lord Ches- 
terfield’s—was to drink on until you dropped 
under the table. 

“The founder of the greatness of Russia 
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must unquestionably be added to the list of | 
great men and great eaters. Macaulay tells 
us how, when Peter the Great visited En- 
gland in the year 1698, the immense quan- 
tities of meat which he devoured, the brandy 
which he swallowed, and which, it was 
said, he had carefully distilled with his own 
hands, were during some weeks popular 
topics of conversation. Great as was Peter, 
he might have found_his peer in the Roman 
Emperor Maximin (A.D. 235-238), who 
could eat in one day forty pounds of meat 
and drink six gallons of wine—unless the 
historians lie. 

“There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Roman emperors numbered among 
them many a notable glutton. Heliogaba- 
lus loved to sup on the tongues of peacocks 
and nightingales; he fed his lions on 
pheasants and parrots. His Majesty would 
also give a zest to the pleasures of the 
table by assembling companies of guests 
who were all fat or all lean, or all tall or all 
short, or all bald or all gouty. Capital fun, 
too—for the Emperor. The truth of the 


story that Nero enriched his soups by dis- 


solving diamonds in them may safely be 
left to chemists to decide. 

“ Of the first, the true Casar, of him who 
has been called the greatest character in 
history, it may be sufficient to quote the 
famous saying of Cato, ‘That of all those 
who had helped to... .. overthrow the 
republic, Casar was the only sober man.’ 
It is not the less true that he loved the 
pleasures of the table, and was an affable 
and genial host. As a guest he probably 
gave the finest example of high breeding 
that has ever been known. The story is 
familiar as told by Suetonius. The dictator 
was dining out. Some rancid oil was served 
with the salad, Every one else made wry 
faces. Caesar appeared not to perceive the 
mistake and asked for another supply. 

“ Heyne, while editing his ‘ Tibullus’ in 
Dresden in a poor comrade’s garret, with 
the floor for his bed and two folios for a pil- 
low, gathered peasecod shells in the streets 
and boiled them for his dinner. 

“When the Emperor Julian was first | 
elevated to the rank of Czsar, the young | 
philosopher was quite distressed at the im- | 





perial »enu—-so elegant and sumptuous was 
the bill of fare. Pheasants he positively tor- 
bade to be brought to table, and extended 
the same prohibition to sow’s udder (prob- 
ably boiled in milk), a famous Roman deli- 
cacy. Whether this last order was purely 
a heroic instance of self-denial may be 
doubted. 

“ Mahomet, though the founder of a sen- 
sual religion, which promises a sensual 
paradise, was himself an abstemious man. 
‘ Disdaining,’ says Gibbon, ‘the penance 
and merit of a hermit, he observed, without 
effort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an 
Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
he feasted his companions with rustic and 
hospitable plenty ; but in his domestic life 
many weeks would elapse without a fire 
being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. 
The interdiction of wine was confirmed by 
his example ; his hunger was appeased with 
a sparing allowance of barley-bread; he 
delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; 
but his ordinary food consisted of dates and 
water.’ 

“The old proverb said, ‘ Tell me what 
you drink, and I will tell you what you are.’ 
Brillat Savrin varied it to ‘Tell me what 
you eat, and I will tell you what you are.’ 
Neither is a good criterion. Temperament, 
nationality, clim&te, produce a thousand in- 
dividualities. It is said that an Englishman 
fights best when full, a Frenchman fasting, 
and a Dutchman drunk; a Prussian, we 
might add, with a pipe of ‘ requisitioned’ 
tobacco in his mouth. Herodotus tells us 
of a wise custom among the Persians : when 
a question of State was to be debated they 
got drunk and gave their opinions under 
the encouraging influence of the wine ; next 
morning they considered the subject when 
sober, and then compared their judgments. 
Herodotus would probably have ascribed 
the imposition of the match-tax and the 
withdrawal of the tax to two different Cab- 
inet councils—one after dinner and one after 
breakfast. The same of the prohibition to 
hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square and the 
withdrawal of that prohibition. 

“An extract from Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson’ is not to be resisted in a paper 
on the ‘Food of Great Men.’ ‘When at 
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table he was totally absorbed in the busi- 
ness of the moment ; his looks seemed rivet- 
ed to his plate ; nor would he, unless when 
in very high company, say one word, or even 
pay the least attention to what was said by 
others, till he had satisfied his appetite ; 
which was so fierce and indulged with such 
intenseness that while in the act of eating the 
veins of his forehead swelled, and generally 
a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate this could 
not but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless 
not very suitable to the character of a phi- 
losopher, who should be distinguished by 
self-command. But it must be owned that 
Johnson, though he could be rigidly ab- 
stemious, was not a temperate man either 
in eating or drinking. He could refrain, 
but he could not use moderately. He told 
me that he had fasted two days without in- 
convenience, and that he had never been 
hungry but once. They who beheld with 
wonder how much he ate upon all occasions, 
when his dinner was to his taste, could not 
easily conceive what he must have meant 
by hunger ; and not only was he remark- 
able: for the extraordinary quantity which 
he ate, but he was, or affected to be, a man 
of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on 
the dishes which had been at table where 
he had dined or supped, and to recollect 
very minutely what he had liked. When 
invited to dine, even with an intimate friend, 





he was not pleased if something better than 
a plain dinner was not prepared for him. 
I have heard him say on such an occasion, 
“This was a good dinner enough, to be 
sure ; but it was not a dinner to ask a mau 
to.” On the other hand, he was wont to 
express with great glee his satisfaction when 
he had been entertained quite to his mind. 
One day, when he had dined with his neigh- 
bor and landlord in Bolt Court, Mr. Allen, 
the printer, whose old. housekeeper had 
studied his taste in everything, he pro- 
nounced this eulogy: “Sir, we could not 
have had a better dinner had there been a 
synod of cooks.” 

“In the matter of drink he frankly con- 
fessed that his liking was for the strongest, 
as it was not the flavor, but the effect that 
he desired. He loved to pour capillaire into 
his wine, and melted butter into his choco- 
late. [What wonder that he was dropsical, 
wheezy, short-breathed, etc.] Voltaire’s taste, 
by the way, was curious in this respect, for 
he mixed coffee and chocolate together. 
One remark of Johnson’s seems to hit the 
bull’s-eye. “‘ Wherever,” he said, “ the din- 
ner is ill got up, there is poverty, or there is 
avarice, or there is stupidity ; in short, the 
family is somehow grossly wrong, for a man 
seldom thinks with more earnestness of 
anything than he does of his dinner, and if 
he can not get that well dressed he should be 
suspected of inaccuracy in other things.”’ ” 

W. G. MURRAY. 





ANIMAL HEAT. 


| Sheen the classical investigations and 
experiments of the distinguished phys- 
iologist, Claude Bernard, on Animal heat, 
its regulation and influence on fever, pub- 
lished in the Gzornale Internazionale, 1877, 
No. 1, are extracted the following conclu- 
sions : 

By means of thermo-electric sounds it is 
proven that venous blood is warmer than 
arterial, and the blood of the vena cava in- 
ferior in consequence of thermal sources in 
the liver, and hepatic vein is warmer than 
that of the vena cava superior, Since the 
superior vena cava with its branches is out- 





side of the abdominal cavity, it resembles 
the superficial peripheric veins in containing 
cooler blood, and therefore it is that the 
blood emptied from it into the heart is 
cooler than the blood emptied from the 
heart into the carotid arteries. The right auri- 
cle also receives cooler blood from the lower 
part of the body. But after the cooler and 
warmer venous blood have become mixed, 
the blood in the right ventricle is still 
warmer than that in the left. 

As regards the influence of the nervous 
system, the author distinguishes between 
dilating and contracting nerves (nervé dila- 
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torit et constrictoriz), #. é., sach as! effect | 
dilatation or contraction of the blood-ves- | 
sels. The first set he is inclined to call | 
trophic nerves, as he has shown that by 
section of the trigeminus, paralysis of these 
nerves ensues and disturbances of nutrition. 

Nutrition and animal heat are effected 
solely by the influence of nerves upon the 
circulation of the blood. Two kinds of 
vaso-motor nerves, therefore, must be recog- 
nized: mervi medullares vaso-dilatoriz? or 
calorifert, which effect oxidation of the 
tissues, denutrition, a metamorphosis of 
anatomical elements; 2d, the servi vaso- 
motort? constrictort?, which effect nutrition 
and organization of new tissue. These are 
also the nervi frigorifici, which lower the 
temperature and hold a balance against 
continuous oxidation. Wherever, then, new 
tissue is formed, the nervi frigorific? are 
engaged. Therefore it is that wounds cica- 





trize quicker under cold-water irrigation, 
and in animals in hibernation, than in sum- 
mer, or in the state of activity. 

In fever, on the other hand, there is 
greater activity of the mervi caloriferi, in 
consequence of which there is continuous 
oxidation of tissue, denutrition, and emacia- 
tion, Exact physiological experimentation 
thus confirms clinical experience. It is the 
great heat that constitutes the danger to 
life in fever ; the oxidation of tissue, the re- 
duced nutrition, that leads, unchecked, to 
death. 

The therapeutic indication is to check the 
extraordinary activity of the calorific nerves 
by stimulation of the nerve-centers presid- 
ing over the constricting or frigorific nerves. 
Hence the efficacy of cold baths. Whether 
quinia, ergotin, and salicylic acid act in the 
same way, remains to be proven by further 
experimentation.—Cix. Lancet and Observer. 





CONSECRATED LIFE. 
—- are wants peculiar to certain | 


times in the history of the world, The 
reed, it seems to me, of the pres-nt time for | 
the glory of God and the progress of pure | 
and undefiled religion is consecrated life. 
The times do not lack men of recognized 
and acknowledged ability, men of liberal | 
education, men who can guide ships, run en- | 
gines, control large manufactories, men who | 
can command armies and govern nations, | 
but it does lack men, and women too, who | 
can and do govern themselves. 

We forget that “he that ruleth his spirit 
is greater than he that taketh acity.” It is, 
no doubt, easier sometimes under the spur 
of abnormal ambition, love of conquest, and 
desire of gain, to “ take a city” than to con- 
trol these unlawful desires and practice the 
unselfish precepts of the Gospel of Jesus by 
“doing unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us.” 

Many perish, perhaps, for lack of knowl- 
edge, more are lost because they do not Zve 
the truth as they know it. 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 

Just here comes in the great conflict 
between man’s carnal nature, with all its 





natural and acquired wants and appetites, 
and God’s will as manifested in the con- 
stitution of his being. This is what that 
most profound philosopher, Paul, called 
“minding the flesh.” With equal physio- 
logical, morak and religious truth, he says 
that the minding of the flesh is death. If 
unrestrained, it sooner or later leads to the 
destruction of the body and the mental and 
moral powers. God in His great scheme of 
benevolence, in which He brings life and 
immortality to light, placed before man not 
only bodily health and length of life and 
happiness in this world, but moral purity 
and excellence here, and eternal life and 
happiness in the future world, as motives to 
induce him to consecrate himself wholly to 
the service of high, noble, unselfish purposes. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE BODY. 

Our bodies may become habitations for 
the Spirit. Shall we, by improper indul- 
gence of appetite and passion, by unhallow- 
ed desires so debase, defile, and blunt our 
perception of truth and right, prostrate our 
spiritual faculties as to shut up the avenues 
by which God’s Spirit ordinarily enters with- 
in “this tabernacle?”’ No man can pre- 
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sent his body as a living sacrifice, accepta- 
ble to God, while indulging in habits that 
are destructive to the physical, mental, or 
moral powers. We can not deny that many 
of the excellent ones of the earth have 
learned, through physical sufferings, the les- 
son of obedience. But we believe that he 
who can, by obedience to the laws of health, 
not living after the flesh, but after the spirit, 
enjoy vigorous health, devoting it to noble 
purposes, des¢ serves humanity and glorifies 
God. It may be easy under the influence of 
the sentiment, “ Let us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die,” to barter the possibility of 
high attainments in the present life, and a 
glorious inheritance in the future, fora mess 
of earth’s pottage. 


PERFECTION OF CHARACTER, 


This embraces more than simple desire 
to be “saved;”’ it requires daily, hourly, 
and persistent endeavor. The low places 
of self must be lifted up. The sharp corners 
must be broken off, and the rough places 
made smooth. Man is not left to struggle for 
this high attainment against great opposing 
forces unaided. He that truly turns his face 
upward, seeking to £now his duty as God re- 
veals it, seeking to do his duty as God com- 
mands, will find his path like that of the 
just, “shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day.”” The day which by its clear light 
will reveal unto him still more of truth, 
more of duty, more of divine love and guid- 
ance, “ Then shall ye know if ye follow on 
to know the Lord.” Where finite wisdom 
ends, infinite wisdom may begin. Where 
Jintte capacity reaches its utmost limits, in- 
finite power may come to give success. 

Man’s hour of extremity, when in his weak- 
ness he breathes the prayer of faith, is ever 
God’s time to reveal Himself most lovingly 
and helpfully, the time when out of weak- 
ness he is made strong. 


FEAR OF FAILURE, 


Many persons are deterred from entering 
upon a course of life calculated to develop 
their latent powers and call into activity 
their highest faculties by the fear of faz/ure. 
They say, “ We would prefer to remain in 
comparative obscurity, assuming no obliga- 


tions,. making no professions, rather than | 





fail to reach a high position.” This is 
wrong. Such persons are exercising a cer- 
tain kind of pride, or else they lack ¢rue 
courage. You should press forward though 
you may not attain to the highest position 
in life’s honorable and useful pursuits or 
professions. Every one shall be held re- 
sponsible for his one, two, or three talents. 
You dare not say because I have but one 
talent I may bury it inthe earth. You may 
not lawfully hide God’s money; no, you 
must put it on exchange. You must study 
your qualifications and the world’s needs, 
and seek to render the highest service 
within your power. You have an ideal life 
higher, purer, and nobler than your actual 
life ; strive to live it. 

Be true to truth in all personal relations 
to it. One of the grandest ways in which 
to testify to the truth is to exdure patiently, 
adhere to right. In some men’s hearts are 
works where falsehoods are hid away, and 
because of this they are unsuccessful. Each 
one holds truths peculiar to himself. No 
truth, perhaps, is known by any one but 
which, sooner or later, he will be called to 
utter and maintain. Truth is not revealed 
or acquired to lie dormant. God will manu- 
facture providences for you if you are faith- 
ful, hut you may not expect such divine as- 
sistance if you are a coward. He whose 
life is hid in the bosom of God shall never 
fail. G. C. MC ELROY, M.D. 





> 


TEA AS A SURGICAL ADJUVANT.— In 
the course of a lecture on contused and 
lacerated wounds, given by the late Prof. 
Crosby, of Bellevue Hospital, New York, he 
made the following pertinent remarks with 
regard to the use of stimulants in medical 
and surgical practice. In the treatment of a 
patient who had lately sustained very severe 
injuries to the head, he had employed strong 
tea as a substitute for alcohol: “I may say 
that the use of strong tea was forced on 
my notice by the patient, who refused to take 
any form of alcohol. He was suffering from 
shock induced by an amputation performed 
between the middle and lower third of the 
thigh. This amputation was secondary to 
a gun-shot wound, and was what the 
French call meziate. The sheck was ab- 
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solutely terrific; the pulse remaining whole 
and pulseless for several hours. Failing to 
quiet his conscience in regard to the use of 
the alcohol, I gave him strong tea freely, 
and was gratified to find that he did well 
with it, reaction soon taking place. I may 
also add that in women, after delivery, it 
forms a satisfactory substitute for alcohol, 
and one which will beara more extended use.” 





In regard to this use of tea we have on y 
to say, that we are very willing to accept 
Dr. Crosby’s authority, and believe thai 
the general disuse of alcohol in its tavor 
would be productive of great benetit in 
all cases where some stimulant is deemed 
necessary for the prompt recovery of a per- 
son from great nervous and blood depres- 
sion. 





OUR NATIONAL DISH--PIE. 


The Prevalence of Pie—The Charm of Pie—Is Fat Di- 
gestible ?—Fat as a Relish ; as an Aid to Digestion— 
New Dishes — English Plum-pudding — Yorkshire 
Pudding—The Nature of Animal Fat—Fat is Dead 
Matter. 


H 


EAR what an Englishman says of it: 
“ Pie is one of the most established of 
American institutions. Indeed, the saying 
goes that ‘all Americans die of pie.’ It is 
nearly as venerated and probably more dan- 
gerous than our own roast beef and pud- 
ding, the one inseparably associated in the 
popular mind with Thanksgiving as the 
other is with Christmas Day.” We have 
made this quotation not for its aptness 
nor its elegance, but to get a glimpse of our- 
selves as others see us. Now we will en- 
deavor to dissect our own pie, and before 
we finish, perchance we may put a lancet 
into our neighbor's pudding. 

Everybody who thinks at all on the sub- 





ject, seems to take it for granted that pie is | 


unwholesome. Doubtless many speak from 
experience, certainly many have opportunity 
to do so. 

THE PREVALENCE OF PIE. 


All through New England and in some 
of the Middle and Western States pie is the 
standard dessert at dinner. There may be 
pudding or there may not, but pie there 
must be, and usually two or three kinds 
of it, where there is any variety at des- 
sert. At some hotels, and in some private 
houses in New England and in Northern 
New York, we have occasionally seen pie 
for breakfast, and it is sometimes put upon 
private tables for supper, though we believe 
this is never considered stylish. Formerly 
it was quite customary, but it has gradually 
been replaced by cake. There is no ques- 


tion but that Americans like pie, and as we 
have observed the preferences of foreigners 
at our own tables, we may add that we are 
much more partial to it than foreigners. 
But why should we like it? What is 


THE CHARM OF PIE? 


Pie, as we understand it, usually means 
some kind of fruit seasoned and baked in 
paste spread out uponp lates. We also have 
meat pies of various kinds, but these are 
not what we understand by the generic 
term “pie.” The peculiarity which recom- 
mends it to our taste is the combination of 
the fruit with the cereal, seasoning the latter 
with its agreeable juices and flavors. The 
fruit is certainly ¢Ae great attraction. Peo- 
ple seldom complain that there is too much 
fruit, though*they do sometimes complain 
of the thickness of the crust. But why not 


| take the cooked and seasoned fruit by 


itself? This we do sometimes, or rather 
we eat it with bread and butter, but when 


| they are cooked together, there is formed a 





delicious sauce between them which we do 
not otherwise obtain, and pie is the shape in 
which we have learned to like it best. Some- 
thing like it we get in fruit puddings and 
dumplings, and hence their charm ; but they 
must be eaten hot, while pies can be eaten 
cold and be kept for days, or even for weeks. 

The cooking of meats or fruits in paste is 
not a new device. Ancient Grecian and 
Roman cookery produced many kinds of 
pies. The Emperor Verus devised a pie, 
but it was filled with bacon and peacock, 
ham, pheasant, and wild boar’s flesh, which 
could easily be vulgarized into pork pie. 
Some of their tarts were made of chestnuts, 
herbs, rose leaves, quinces, gourds, radishes, 
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cherries, elderberry flowers, and rice, and 
we have but to mention this variety to show 
that their cheesy tarts, whatever they might 
be, were not like ours, or they never more 
would think of making them of radishes or 
elderberry flowers. Their pastry was usu- 
ally seasoned with cheese and honey, and 
their recipes much more frequently mention 
pepper and salt and rice than fruit. The 
general use of fruit in pastry seems to be of 
a much more recent date, and we are dis- 
posed to look upon it as one of the steps of 
progress in the preparation of food. We 
know this is not the prevalent opinion. Fruit 
cake and fruit puddings and dumplings and 
-fruit pies are considered the most indigesti- 
ble of all things; but why? Are they worse 
than meat pies or dumplings or the same 
puddings without the fruit? The fruit is 
good, but the flavor is usually peculiar, and 
in case of disturbance this flavor is sure to 
be recognized and its cause blamed. But 
certainly there is blame somewhere, and 
what is the cause of it? Not the cereal, it 
does not produce the same effect in bread ; 
not the fruit, which can be eaten safely 
enough with bread and butter. What, then ? 
‘There is one other constant ingredient, and 
that is the 
“‘ SHORTENING.” 


Now, if you but stop to think, you will find 
that nearly all the articles complained of 
are mixed more or less with lard or butter 
or “drippings,” with some kind of greasy 
or oily substance which is cooked into it. 
This constitutes the shortening, and this 
does the mischief. 

“ Well, but,” one objector will say, “I use 
only butter, and the best at that.” Still, 
butter is grease. You recognize that a large 
proportion of it makes “very rich cake,” 
which must be eaten sparingly, if at all. 
You know that your loaf of bread-cake or 
your plain pastry for the children has very 
little shortening, and this is your uncon- 
scious acknowledgment of its unwholesome- 
ness. You may make your own butter and 
your own lard, or even work up your bis- 
cuits with cream or with olive oil, and not 
have them wholesome after all. So it is not 
in the animality of the thing, nor is it in the 
mere fact of its presence. Instead of working 





it into the dough and baking the fruit in it, 
you may spread the butter upon your bread 
and eat your seasoned fruit with it, and you 
will find the diet much less injurious. 

Here you have exactly the same ingredi- 
ents, but treated differently, and in that dif- 
ference of treatment lies most of the diffi- 
culty. Let us examine the progress of fat 
through the alimentary canal. 

IS FAT DIGESTIBLE? 

The gastric juice seems to have no power 
over fat to change its character. This was 
Dr. Beaumont’s conclusion after many ob- 
servations of it in the stomach of St. Martin, 
and after repeated experiments with fat and 
gastric juice in vials. As to what really is 
done with it, physiologists differ. Some say 
that the bile is called in to dissolve it, after 
which it is reduced to chyme by the gastric 
juice. Others say that it is dissolved by the 
bile after leaving the stomach, when, of 
course, the gastric juice would have but lit- 
tle further influence over it. Most of them 
agree, however, in saying that it passes into 
the blood as fat, in extremely small particles, 
in an emulsion, but still as fat. As this is 
an important point, we will make quotations. 
Dr. Pereira says: ‘“ The first change which 
the animal fat suffers when swallowed, con- 
sists in its conversion into liquid oil by the 
warmth of the stomach. Very gradually 
this oil is converted into a creamy-looking 
chyme, containing myriads of oily globules, 
visible to the eye when aided by the micro- 
scope, so that the oil is, in fact, not in solu- 
tion, but, like the butter in milk or the oil 
in an emulsion, is held in suspension mere- 
ly.” In this state it “ becomes absorbed by 
the chyliferous vessels.”—-Food and Diet. 

Letheby says: “ Fatty matters are digest- 
ed by the emulsifying action of the pancre- 
atic fluid ; and by thus being broken up into 
extremely minute globules, they are freely 
admitted into the lacteal vessels; in fact, 
the emulsified globules of fat are seen cov- 
ering the villi of the intestines, penetrating 
their tissues and thus entering the lacteals.”’ 
We see no digestion about this: it is fat 
still. 

Brinton takes it for granted that some of 
it is digested ; he does not explain how, but 
he makes a most important admission with 
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regard to the remainder. He says: “ Only 
a small quantity of fatty matter can really 
be digested at a time, any excess over this 
amount in the food being merely expelled 
from the intestinal canal with the feces.” 

Reasoning from the analogy afforded by 
the digestion of well-known foods, we should 
say, that if it were a food and could benefit 
the system as such, it must be actually 
changed into chyme. If it is still oil, not 
materially changed by the digestive fluids, 
as most if not all physiologists now allow, 
we fail to see how it can nourish the living 
system. Now let us see whether it does so. 
It will be observed that cats, rats, and mice, 
although they may stick their teeth into but- 
ter, lard, and suet, seldom eat much of them. 
Dogs and other animals upon which experi- 
ments have been tried, eat of them at first 
and then refuse them. In 1841 the Gelatine 
Commission of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences stated in a report to that body, that 
animals fed on fatty substance (fresh butter, 
lard, and the fat which surrounds the bul- 
lock’s heart) refuse after some time to take 
this food, and ultimately die of inanition. 
During life they exhaled a strong fatty odor, 
and though dying of inanition, were in a 
remarkable state of emdonpoint. On a post- 
mortem examination, all the tissues and 
organs were found infiltrated with fat.”— 
Pereira on Food and Dict. 

It is useless to argue that it must be nu- 
tritious or needed by the hunan system be- 
cause man eats it so freely. We have learned 
that man makes use of upward of thirty 
kinds of poisons in different parts of the 
world in the gratification of his whims or 
desires. If we believed, as some do, that 
our instincts have led us to combine those 
substances whose ultimate elements are 
just what we need, we should not think it 
worth while to write much on the subject. 
But what shall we think of physiologists 
who write books to show that men have 
naturally drifted into the best possible habits 
of eating and drinking, while, as a race, the 
half of us are walking into our graves before 
we are five years old? And yet we can 
hardly find a physiology that does not justify 
the use of a great many hurtful things in 
this way. One such writer very elaborately 





and even pathetically affirms that fat is 
necessary to prevent children from a ten- 
dency to consumption. It seems he has not 
so much confidence in the correctness of 
their inclinations as those of their elders. 
He intimates that the leanness of growing 
children arises from their being allowed to 
object to the eating of fat. He says: ‘‘ There 
is a perfect craze amidst children upon this 
head ; to whatever due, it is most foolish 
and deleterious. The rule among children 
is to object to fat, and how the little rebels 
ever came to so unanimous a conclusion as 
now exists, it is difficult to say. It is painful 
to see children at table permitted to reject 
every particle of fat, and then too commonly, 
in time, compelled to take cod-liver oil, the 
fears of their parents restoring to them that 
firmness they should never have laid aside. 
Stili more painful is it to know that the ab- 
surd caprice, if persisted in, will in all prob- 
ability lead to such a condition as may re- 
sult in tubercle.” And much more of the 
same sort. 

We have made these quotations to show 
that we are perfectly well aware that “ the 
doctors” are against us. Almost without 
exception, the old school doctors insist on 
the necessity of eating fat. And this in 
spite of their utter failure to prove it nutri- 
tious, and their own showing that animals 
can not live on it. But they have a way of 
getting around this, as they do some other 
things, by saying that though it may not be 
food itself, it gives a relish and aids the di- 
gestion of other food. 


FAT AS A RELISH. 


As to the relish, that depends on the taste. 
Children, as we have seen, relish their food 
better without it than with it. We are in- 
clined to consider it a coarse taste which 
likes everything swimming in fat. There 
are large sections of country where this is 
not the case, and we have partaken of many 
delicate and delicious dishes which do not 
contain the ingredient. Our purest natural 
foods, the fruits, do not usually contain it, 
while our grains and our nuts, which have 
oils of their own, have them in forms so dif- 
ferent from animal oils that their similarity 
is hardly recognized by the taste. 
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AS AN AID TO DIGESTION 
the matter is well worthy of attention, for 
in this lies one of its greatest objections. 
We have seen that the gastric juice seems 
to have no power over the fat itself. Now 
if this is the case with fat, which floats free 
in the stomach, surrounded by the gastric 
fluid, much more would it be so with fat 
which is coated over or cooked into other 
substances, as in the case of shortened and 
fried articles of food. Still further, if the 
gastric juice can not dissolve this fat, how 
is it to gain access to the food associated 
with it in order to digest that? This is no 
merely theoretical difficulty. It is one that 
lies at the root of a large proportion of the 
indigestion and dyspepsia that afflict our 
“good livers.” The difficulty is plain, and 
the dividing line is well-defined, and yet the 
physiologists have most of them hitherto 
failed to see it. Pereira does enumerate 
many shortened, fried, and greasy dishes as 
unsuited for dyspeptics, but he fails to point 
out how this cooking of fat into cereal and 
fibrous matters makes them difficult of di- 
gestion. He alleges that the difficulty is 


caused by some supposed chemical change 
to which cooking gives rise in the fat itself. 
We have seen that the very same ingredi- 
ents which we eat with comparative safety 
in bread and butter and sweetened fruit 
sauce, when cooked together in a pie are far 





more difficult of digestion. Now if drip- 

pings (a kind of fat falling from roast meat, | 
and which has attained the position of a | 
distinct mention in English cookery) or lard | 
or oleomargarine be substituted for butter, | 
they prove nearly if not quite as digestible, 
although the drippings and the lard have 

been cooked, and the oleomargarine has 
been “ processed” beyond our knowledge. 
The difficulty is simple, and lies in the hin- 
derance made to the entrance of the gastric 
juice by the fat into substances which it has 
coated over and permeated. Let our cooks 
once understand this principle and they will 
find it a very great help in the preparation 
of wholesome food. They will see why puff 
paste, whether made into pies, puddings, 
dumplings or tarts, must necessarily be hurt- 
ful. They will see why melted butter is more 
obnoxious than the unmelted, because it bee | 





comes more intimately associated with the 
food te which it prevents the free access of 
the gastric juice. They will not only see 
why fried potatoes are so very indigestible 
when allowed to soak up much fat, but why 
in any case there is quite too much fried 
surface to be really wholesome. They will 
see why they should not drop a speck of 
butter into each gem tin, why, indeed, they 
should keep their gem pans in such condi- 
tion that they scarce need oiling at all ; and 
why oilstone griddles are so desirable, if 
they are going to use griddle-cakes at all. 
They will see why cake is hurtful, almost 
without exception. And if they will consider 
that the yolk of an egg has a large ingredi- 
ent of oil (and that the hard-cooked white 
is quite as indigestible for another reason), 
they will see why they should not use eggs 
instead of shortening, or incorporate them 
with their long-cooked dishes at all. And 
if they will take into consideration that in 
all the features hitherto considered, vegeta- 
ble oils are nearly if not quite as objection- 
able as animal oils, they will not try to find 
substitutes in that direction, as our English 
friends are doing. There may be reasons 
(which we will consider soon) why the veg- 
etable oils are less objectionable than the 
animal, but we have yet to find any kind of 
oil with which fibrous or cereal matters can 
be shortened or in which they can be fried 
without interfering with their digestibility. 

Yes, we know this makes a pretty clean 
sweep of the baker’s counter, and, I am sorry 
to say, of a large share of the dishes on most 
private and public tables, But if our read- 
ers for the last five years or more have fol- 
lowed our numerous recipes, they are not at 
a loss for dishes entirely free from shorten 
ing in any shape. Moreover, if it will make 
an equally clean sweep of the dyspepsias, 
many an unhappy man will (perhaps) be 
willing to forego his customary toothsome 
dose of misery. 

NEW DISHES, 
We would specially advise the cooks to 


! be brave, and strike out for entirely new 


dishes, rather than to reduce gradually the 
shortening in the accustomed dishes. That 
will only spoil their taste and cause discon- 
tent. Better. put them away entirely, one 
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by one (if not all at once), and forget thm, 
while you bring on something entirely dif- 
ferent to take their place. Use, for example, 
fruit and cereal puddings, instead of pies. 
These combine the elements first men- 
tioned, as the charm of the pie, without its 
hurtful ingredient, the shortened paste. It 
is true that a vitiated taste will crave the 
missing fat at first, but doing away with it 
will bring a much keener and more delicate 
taste and a better appetite, and the food 
will be enjoyed without the fat more than 
it ever was with it, 

But it is not best to make too many 
changes at once, unless the case be desper- 
ate, and such cases we do not treat here. 
They require special medical prescription. 
We deal in these columns, or intend to, 
mostly with the common family diet, and 
we wish to make it conducive to the best 
interests of the family. So in putting aside 
shortened food, it may not be advisable to 
put away butter also at first. If eaten cold 
upon bread, it does not interfere with diges- 
tion as when cooked into the food. It is 


true we have very little to say in its favor. 


If it is not digested, it can not be nutritious, 
and we have innumerable cases where it 
causes such impurity as shows itself in pim- 
ples and blotches, if nothing more. 

In the varied and interesting aspects of 
the case, we have come near forgetting our 
neighbor’s 

ENGLISH PLUM-PUDDING. 


We are ready now to look it fairly in the 
face. It is shortened invariably with suet, 
which has the advantage simply of not send- 
ing its oil into all the surrounding cereal until 
the latter has been somewhat swelled and 
cooked with heat. Therefore it is not so 
hard and heavy as it would be if shortened 
with a more oily substance. Of course, then, 
the gastric juice does not have quite so 
much difficulty in penetrating its substance. 
But any boiled dough is almost invariably 
tougher and more difficult of division than 
that which is baked. There is nothing 
worse, we believe, except frying. English 
plum-puddings are proverbially indigestible, 
and we suspect the only reason why they 
are not even more complained of than 
American pie, is that the English are a little 





more deliberate in their mastication than 
the Americans. If plum-pudding were com- 
mon here, doubtless we should die of it 
more extensively than we do of pie. Juve- 
nile English literature is full of the wails 
that arise from “too much plum-pudding,” 
which implies insufficient mastication. 

The English have dishes that are worse 
than pie or plum-pudding, and some that are 
great favorites too. Among these the 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING 


stands pre-eminent. We should not call it 2 
pudding at all. It is made with eggs and 
milk and flour into a stiff batter, sometimes 
baked in the oven for a while and then s:t 
down under the roasted meat to become 
saturated with the dripping. It is then 
served with the meat, and sometimes even 
placed under it on the platter. This is as 
bad as fried doughnuts saturated with 
grease. We can hardly imagine anything 
worse which is considered digestible at all. 

There is much more that could be said, 
and which we would like to say on this 
whole subject, but will make only a point or 
two more, and leave it for the thought and 
reflection of our readers, for. with all we 
might say they will not master it until they 
have thought and discussed and read about 
it for themselves. 

The physiologists who insist that fat is so 
necessary for us, do not seem to consistently 
allow for the fact that the best fat-forming 
substances are purely vegetable. The fat 
hog and ox and goose do not obtain their 
fat from animal food. The carnivora that 
eat more fat are much more lean. Still less 
do they consider 

THE NATURE OF ANIMAL FAT. 
They take it for granted that it is food when 
they can not prove that it is digested or can 
nourish and keep in life the animal system, 
and in face of the fact that in experiment it 
does not. They say it is used as food in 
the absence of fresh supplies, but experi- 
ence shows that a lean man will endure 
starving better than a fat man. 


FAT IS DEAD MATTER. 


Liebig says: “The abnormal condition 
which causes the deposit of fat in the ani- 
mal body, depends on a disproportion be- 
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tween the quantity of carbon in the food 
and that of oxygen absorbed by the skin and 
lungs.” And again: “The production of 
fat is always a consequence of a deficient 
supply of oxygen.” So when animals are 
fed with cereals, which contain much car- 
bon, and are restrained from exercise, by 
which they take in much oxygen, they are 
not able to dispose of the carbon. It falls 
lifeless and must be tucked away in the 
most convenient place, or else it will so be- 
foul the blood as to cause congestion and 
immediate disease. The cellular tissue 
proves to be this convenient place, where it 
remains well tolerated until the animal has 
a chance by exercise or starvation to throw 
it off. But if the quantity be increased be- 
yond what can be thus disposed of, it inter- 
feres with vital processes to such a degree 
as frequently to cause disease and death. 
Many fattened animals are almost ready to 
die with disease, as their livers show, and 
human beings thus troubled die of dropsy, 
apoplexy, and fatty degeneration of the vitals, 

Another proof that fat is dead matter is 
found in the curious fact, that under some 
conditions of decay, muscle and other ani- 
mal tissue changes into fat. Brinton thus 








learnedly puts it: “ Formed within the sar- 
colemma by the regressive metamorphosis 
of the muscular substance, or sarcode.”” In- 
stances of this we see in paralytic limbs half 
dead, where the impression of the finger pro- 
duces a white spot which very slowly regains 
its natural color. Post-mortem dissection 
shows that these muscles have been under- 
going more or less this regressive metamor- 
phosis, and that they are more or less fat. 
A still stronger proof is found in a similar 
change in the muscles of dead bodies buried 
under circumstances which prevent their 
decay. The flesh gradually turns into this 
peculiar fatty substance. That there is a 
little fat in the system, which seems to be 
needed as a cushion, for example, in the orbit 
of the eye and the soles of the feet, is ad- 
mitted ; some say in the nerves and brain 
also; though we are not well acquainted 
with the nature of these substances. But 
in case of the great animal adipose tissue 
which we use in cooking and as fat meat, 
we think the facts which have passed under 
our review strongly indicate that it is dead 
matter, and this is sufficient to account for 
its lack of nutrition and its entire unsuita- 
bility for food. JULIA COLMAN. 





AN OLD MILLER ON WHEAT AS FOOD. 


S time goes on, more and more testi- | in the condition of the grain as it is brought 


mony is added to the long array which 
supports the opinion of hygienists with re- | 


gard to food. Most of this testimony comes 
now from unhygienic sources, from men 
and women whose practical experience, per- 
haps covering a long life, is embodied in it. 
Now, for instance, we have the statement 
of an old farmer regarding the value of 
wheat in different forms of preparation as 
food. Mr. R. Moody, of Maine, writes to 
the New York Trzbune as follows: “On 
farms that have been cropped many years, 
and have not been supplied with enough of 
the pioper kind of plant food to perfect the 
growth, wheat is much inferior in quality as 
well as in quantity to what it was half a 
century ago. Fifty-five or fifty-six years 
since, I began flouring wheat in this place, 
and am now doing the same (at seventy-two 
years of age), and can see a marked decline 





to the mill ; but I have never seen or heard of 
any process by which I thought flour from 
any quality of wheat could be improved fur- 
ther than to free it from all foreign sub- 
stance, and clean perfectly the exterior of the 
wheat; then if the wheat is perfected in 
growth and well cared for, it is, when well 
ground and bolted, fit food for man, but 
better if not bolted or sifted at all. I think 
fresh ground the best ; age will whiten the 
flour, but all improvement in whiteness (if 
it is an improvement) causes corresponding 
depreciation in strength. And yet the pres- 
ent strife among millers seems to be to as- 
certain who shall lead in making the whitest 
flour, and especially the whitest from the mid- 
dlings. The result is that the manufacturer 
who makes the whitest from sound and 
clean grain deprives the consumer of the 
most life-sustaining elements. The manue 
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facturers spend millions j in a improved sede lab| 4 
chinery to divest the flour of its most essen- 
tial parts, which the consumers have to pay 
twice dearly for; first, the great cost of ma- 
chinery in cash; second, and most essential, 
the enervating condition of the physical sys- 
tem, which in these days is not over-taxed 
with nerve-food or sunlight. But so long 
as the eyes of the masses are their gods, I 
presume they will subject both the inner 
and outer man to all kinds of torture for 
this visionary gratification.” 





-_ 


A New “REMEDY” FOR DROPSY.— 
Some of the medical organs announce a 
discovery which appears to us like a return 
to the barbaric practices of medizval time. 
We are told that in Russia the common 
cockroach is a favorite popular remedy for 
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dropsy. Dr. P. Bogomolow, of St, Peters- 
burg, has lately examined its effects in nine 
cases of Bright’s disease, heart disease, 
and other affections accompanied with se- 
vere dropsy, and the result was uniform in 
each case, as the following: There was an 
increase in the secretion of the urine and 
perspiration, with rapid disappearance of 
cedema, and also almost complete disap- 
pearance from the urine of albumen and 
renal derivatives. The dose was from five 
to ten grains of the powdered cockroaches 
in the twenty-four hours, but they were ad- 
ministered as a tincture and as an infusion. 
These insects do not, like cantharides, pro- 
duce any irritant action on the kidneys. 
Dr. Bogomolow has succeeded in extract- 
ing from them a crystalline body which he 
calls anthiydropin, and which is their active 
principle. 








RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


A Question in Optics.—EpiTor 
PiRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL: I am a little sur- 
prised that Mr. Fairfield should still main- 
tain that the two statements which he made 
and which I called in question, are accurate, 
That he might have made a slip of the pen 
or memory in the first place is supposable ; 
that he should maintain the truth of such 
obviously erroneous views afte. his attention 
had been called thereto is, to say the least, 
extraordinary. 

Mr. Fairfield’s propositions are as follows: 

1. “ When a ray of light passes from a re- 
fracting medium of lesser into one of greater 
density, it enters the latter at right angles to 
the plane of its surface.” And 

2. “ If a sphere of solid glass is fitted into 
an aperture in a dark screen, and the light 
of a gas jet is directed upon it, each ray is 
refracted toward the center of the sphere; and 
as all the rays meet at that point, a perfect 
representation of the jet is presented within 
the ball.” 

It was to these two propositions, as laid 
down and figured out by Mr. Fairfield, that I 
took exception. I did not then, and do not 
now, concern myself with the question as to 
the shape of the blood-corpuscle. It will be 
time enough to attack the latter question 
when the elementary optical problems have 
been settled. That these two propositions 
are radically and entirely erroneous must 
be so well known by a careful student 
of optics that it seems like a waste of 
time and of your valuable space to refute 
them; but since they have found their way 
into your pages it may not be out of piace to 





set those whom Mr. Fairfield is very fond of 
calling “lay” readers right. 

The questions in dispute may be decided in 
one of two ways: We may give a mathemati- 
cal and experimental ‘demonstration of them, 
or we may call in the evidence of some well- 
known and generally recognized authority. 
Of such authorities there are scores—all easi- 
ly accessible to tHe readers of your JouRNAL, 
and therefore why Mr. Fairfield should refer 
to a German book and one somewhat diffi- 
cult of access to most of your readers, I con- 
fess myself unable to understand. Some one 
of the works of Brewster, Carpenter, Hogg, 
Deschanel, Frey, Silliman, Ganot, Draper, 
Quekett, and dozens of others may be found 
in any library or any book-store ; and as they 
are in English, they can be generally under- 
stood. Das Microskop, by Nigeli und Schwen- 
denner, is in German, and there are prob- 
ably not over a hundred copies in the United 
States. As an early copy of the last edition 
reached me, I am somewhat famiiiar with its 
contents; and what will your readers think 
when | tell them that it does not at all touch 
upon the questions at issue! The authors 
devote scarcely any space to elementary op- 
tics and do not treat of blood corpuscles at 
all, the work being almost wholly occupied 
with the applications of the microscope to 
botany ! 

The first proposition of Mr. Fairfield is 
that a ray of light passing from a refracting 
medium of lesser into one of greater density, 
enters the latter at right angles to the plane 
of its surface, and he figures the rays of light 
reflected from the mirror impingeing on the 
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slide and cover, and passing through both at 
right angles. The accompanying figure 1 
was originally given by Ross to illustrate the 
course of the rays, OTR and o’T’R’ through the 
thin glass, G G G G, usually employed to 
cover microscopic objects. It will be seen 


that they do not pass through the glass at 
right angles ; in short, that they obey a law 
very different from that laid down in words 
and figured out by Mr. Fairfield in your July 
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issue. The figure given above has been ac- 
cepted as correct by Carpenter, Brewster, 
Hogg, Pelletan, and a host of others, includ- 
ing Niageli and Schwendenner, in whose work 
itappears as Fig. 26. How Mr. Fairfield 
could, in the face of this fact, claim that the 
work of these eminent microscopists * shows 
the soundness of his position,” I can not un- 
derstand. Mr. Fairfield, in his first article, 
figured very definitely what he supposed to 
be the course of the rays through a sphere of 
glass or blood. The accompanying figure 2 
gives the course of the rays through a sphere 
of glass as laid down by Sir David Brewster. 
It is an accurate transfer of figure 26 of the 
American edition of his Treatise on Optics, 
which is very common. Here it will be seen 
that the rays H R and H' R’ instead of 
meeting at the center meet beyond the sphere 
at F, the distance of which is equal to the 
radius, and Brewster tells us further that if 
the sphere were one inch in diameter and 
made of the following substances, the focal 
distances (that is, the point at which the rays 
would meet) would be as follows: 

Distance oF THE Focus 


FROM THE SPHERE. 
4 inches. 


+ 


Inpex or ReFrrac- 


TION. 
Tabasheer, 1.11145 
Water, 1.3358 

lass, 1.500 
Zircon, 2.000 


“ 
“ 


And it is only in the case of spheres made 


of diamond or some substance having an in- | 


dex of refraction higher than 2000 that the 
focus falls within the sphere. 


It is a noticeable feature of Mr. Fairfield’s | 


writings that he constantly speaks of “ my 


(his) best glasses” and refers, as in his recent | 


article in the New York Sw, to his long ex- 


perience and great skill with the microscope. | 


And in view of all this he pronounces my ex- 
periment with the thermometer bulb “ cluinsy 
and inexact boy's play.” Now Mr. Fairfield 
should remember that other people probably 
have glasses quite as good as those in his 
possession. I have some very excellent ones 
myself by some of the best makers in the 
world ; but I am sorry to be obliged to think 
that all your readers are not provided with 
good compound microscopes. I therefore se- 
lected an experiment which any boy. how- 
ever “ clumsy and inexact,” could try. It was 
no less an authority than the great Faraday, 
who said on one occassion, “1! like a boy's 
experiment.” Mr. Fairfield seems to like ex- 
periments which are so complicated that I am 
very sure he does not undersand them. My 
proposition and the experiment to prove it 
are simple, direct, exact, and easily repeated. 
The proposition is this: If the focus of a 
sphere is at its center, then it must be im- 
possible for us to see any object through a 
sphere, for if the rays emerge as figured by 
Mr. Fairfield, they scatter in every direction 
and can not afterward possibly unite to form 
an image. But spheres of glass do form im- 
ages, and make the best simple microscopes 
we have, for a well-made Coddington lens is 
a perfect sphere, at least so far as its acting 
surfaces are concerned. Every one has seen 
those spherical glass watch-charms that are 
socommon. They form excellent magnifiers. 
The bulb of a broken thermometer, filled 
with water, makes an excellent magnifier— 
better than any of the fifty-cent microscopes 
so freely advertised, and its focus is certainly 
not at its center. 

In discussing the question of the relation 
of the radius of curvature to the focal length 
of a lens, Mr. Fairfield seems to be ignorant 
of the fact that in the usual theoretical dis- 
quisitions on this subject, the thickness of the 
lens is not considered in the first approxima- 
tion, as is distinctly stated in Potter's Optics, 
page 73. In the case of lenses of long focus, 
like spectacle glasses, the thickness of the 
lens has but slight influence; in the case of 
a lens having the form of a sphere, the thick- 
ness exerts a sufficient influence to move the 





focus from the center to a point outside of 
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the sphere, provided the index of refraction 
does not exceed 1.999. I am sorry to be 
obliged to believe that Mr. Fairfield is in error 
when he assumes that every boy of twelve 
| understands these things or that the prin- 
ciples of the compound micros¢»pe are: 
| familiar to “men rudimentarily acquainted 
with science.” My experience is that very 
| few of the ordinarily intelligent and well 
educated persons that we meet are able 
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to trace the course of the rays through a 
lens and give the proper angles due to the 
refractive indices of the various substances 
under consideration. Indeed, very few of 
those who have received a scientific educa- 
tion are able todo it. This being the case, 
perhaps the space that we have occupied 
in discussing these questions has not been 
altogether wasted. JOHN PHIN, 


Researches of Last Year.—Forty- 

ve scientific expeditions were fitted out 
during the year 1876. Of these, twenty- 
four had their field in Europe, seven in 
Africa, five in America, and two in Oceanica. 
The objects of the researches included arch- 
wology, natural history, anthropology, medi- 
cine, statistics, comparative legislation, com- 
parative history of religions, philosophy, 
geography, geodesy, and astronomy. In ad- 
dition, organized researches were also made 
among archives and in libraries. 


A Polar Colony.—Captain Howgate, 
an officer in the American Signal Corps, has 
proposed an expedition having in view the 
establishment of a colony at an accessible 
point in the Arctic regions, which may consti- 
tute a base for a series of attempts to attain 
the pole. This expedition has already been 
arranged, Captain Tyson of Polaris fame be- 
ing the commander. 

me years ago it was suggested through 
the columns of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL that the only feasible method by which 
the North Pole could be reached, would be 
by a chain of settlements where supplies 
might be accumulated and protection and 
support afforded expeditionary parties. 


A Correspondent of an English jour- 
nal, writing of his visit to Pompeii, after a 
long interval, comments upon the progress 
of excavations there. He says that about 
two-fifths of the city have already been disin- 
terred, and the excavations are now Leing 
carried on by an average number of one hun- 
dred men, toward the east or north-east. To 
the museum fresh bodies, or their forms in 
plaster of Paris, are constantly added. He 
writes: “ Years have passed since I was pres- 
ent at the first ingenious experiment which 
was made by the present Senator Fiorelli to 
recover the forms at least of the dead, so that 
it is with no slight interest that I regard any 
progress, and considerable progress has 
been made in the mode of preservation. It 
often happens that, from the superincumbent 
weight and other causes, the bones have been 
displaced—these are now removed from the 
déris as far as possible, so that the figure 
is not deformed by bones protruding from 
wrong places. This was first attempted in 
1873, and has been continued ever since with 
great success. Perhaps the most beautiful 
figure in the collection is that of a young girl, 
exquis:tely formed; she is lying on her 
face, while her hand was evidently attempt- 
ing to cover hereyes. The folds of her dress, 
the very texture, and her hair, are all sharply 





defined. Near her lay, and lies, a man on his 
back, and by his side was, and is, an iron rod, 
four feet long, with which it is supposed he 
was forcing a road. Close by is another fe- 
male figure, with iron sandals attached to the 
feet, the bones of which are well preserved.” 


River-Water Poltlution.—Major 
Frank Bolton, the London water examiner, 
states in his monthly report that the deteriora- 
tion of the waters of the Thames and Lea by 
sewage pollution continues, and points to the 
necessity of measures being adopted to pre- 
vent the contamination of those rivers and 
their tributaries by the people living on the 
upper reaches, who now treat the tributary 
Streams, as well as the rivers, as com- 
mon sewers. The population of the country 
through which the Thames and Lea flow is 
rapidly increasing in density, thereby tend- 
ing to establish centers of pollution for the 
metropolitan water supply. Paris is having 
a similar experience. The sewage has re- 
cently been run into vats for purification be- 
fore its discharge into the Seine, and the resi- 
due used as a fertilizer. The experiment, 
thus far, has been unsuccessful. 


Electric Tlumination at Sea.—The 
English iron-clad Alezandria, supposed to be 
the finest afloat, has an electric lamp attached 
to its foremast. The Polytechnic says the cost 
of the lamp and the necessary electric appa- 
ratus was £1,000, a sum which seems enor- 
mous at first, but does not appear so very ex- 
travagant when we reflect that it is purposed 
to protect a ship the insurance of which 
amounts to £600,000. The electric light 
serves two purposes: first. as a beacon light 


| to point out dangerous reefs of rock or sand ; 


and second, as a protection against torpedo 
boats. The light is thrown out from all sides 
of the lamp, and illuminates such a large sur- 
face of the water that it would be almost im- 
possible for a torpedo boat to approach with- 
out detection: especially as the light falling 
upon the smoke would suffer such refraction 
as to make the boat's existence even more 
apparent than if the light had but fallen on 
its surface. This latter function of the elec- 
tric light is very important, since ships have 
heretofore found no protection against the 
attacks of the torpedo boat. 


A New Property of Oxyqen.—Re- 
cent investigations, according to the Journal 
of Chemistry, have disclosed the singular fact 
that oxygen under high pressure rapidly de- 
stroys all living beings and organic com- 
pounds. All varied phenomena of fermenta- 
tion, in which the chemical action depends 
upon the presence of living organisms, are 
completely arrested by the action of com- 
pressed oxygen, even if exerted for only a 
brief time; while fermentations due to dis- 
solved matter, like diastase, perfectly resist 
the influence. M. Bert, to whom this curious 
discovery is due, has tound a practical appli- 
cation of ‘t in the field of physiological re- 
search. The ripening of fruits is arrested by 
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exposure to compressed oxygen, and hence it 
must arise from cellular evolution. The poi- 
son of the scorpion, on the other hand, wheth- 
er liquid, or dried and redissolved in water, 
entircly resists the action of the compressed 
gas. Such poisons evidently owe their power 
to chemical compounds akin to the vegetable 
alkaloids. Fresh vaccine matter, subjected 
for more than a week to oxygen under a press- 
ure equal to fifty atmospheres, retained its 
virtue ; from which it would appear that the 
active principle in vaccine matter is not cer- 





tain living organisms or cells, as some have 
supposed. The virus of glanders, after simi- 
lar treatment, quickly infected horses inocu- 
lated with it; and carbuncular blood, though 
freed from bacteria, was found to retain its 
dangerous properties after the same test. 
These must, therefore, be put in the same class 
with vaccine matter. If these results are con- 
firmed by further investigations, the discov- 
ery is certainly a most important one, and 
will lead to the settlement of many disputed 
questions in physiological chemistry. 





AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


(The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





as this department is one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, ur 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit~ 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 
neral, and which should have a wide circulation. 
Sue credit will,in every case, be given to the con- 





Killing Cut Worms.—A correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman thus advises 
on this point: “ If the sod is turned early, say 
in February or March, let it stand until just 
before planting time, when it will have a 
good coat of green vegetation, which turned 
under will afford sufficient food for some 
time ; and by the time the corn makes its ap- 
pearance many of the worms will have be- 
come grown, and have left. They usually 
leave with the advent of warm weather. Asa 
general thing they do but little damage, for 
they seldom cut a plant down below the bud, 
and it readily comes up again, and soon gets 
strong enough to withstand their ravages un- 
til hot weather. Your correspondent is mis- 
taken, (?) I think, when he says that by plough- 
ing early in the spring so that the ground 
freshly turned would freeze, he killed the 
worms. I have never experien-ed any bene- 
fit from this mode. In fact. I believe freezing 
will kill few if any grubs already in a torpid 
State.” 


Different Bi as Insect De- 
stroyers.—In 1858 Prof. Jenks devoted a 
season to determining the character of the 
robin. He found that in March, April, and 
May, their whole food was insectivorous ; 
from the last of June till October the robin’s 
stomach contained both insects and berries; 
and after July their diet was mostly grasshop- 
pers. This for Massachusetts: Prof. Tread- 
well, of Cambridge, demonstrated that each 
young robin ate to exceed his own weight 
each day. As during the nesting season in 
spring, their chief article of food is the cut- 
worm, we can realize in part what a benefit 
the robin is to agriculture. Indeed the onion, 
cabbage, and radish crops are almost depend- 
ent on birds for their successful culture, as 
during seasons when birds are scarce the 
caterpillar is unusually destructive. 





The oriole, or golden robin, feeds on the 
curculio, The cat-bird seeks the grubs of 
the May beetle and the tent caterpillar; and 
according to Dr. Kirtland, a flock of jays 
taking up their residence in a clump of ever- 
greens near his garden, cleaned the whole 
neighborhood of this obnoxious ‘caterpillar. 


Fowl Crossing for Profit.—In the 
spring purchase a bright, healthy young 
cockerel of pure blood and one of the small 
breeds—such as Leghorn, Hamburg, Game, 
or Dorking. Put him with twelve to twenty 
common or pure-blooded hens of the large 
breeds—Cochin, Brahma, etc.—and with due 
care and attention you will have chickens 
which will not be excelled by any either for 
eating or laying. Iam acquainted with a large 
number of eminent poulterers in Massachu- 
setts who have tried this plan, and every one 
of them pronounces it to be superior to any 
other they have ever tried for producing eggs. 
If care is taken in the selection of the stock, 
great beauty may be obtained in the progeny 
—for example, by putting a brown Leghorn 
cockerel with buff Cochin hens, or a white 
Dorking cockerel with white Cochin hens. 
My own choice is a brown Leghorn cock’ 
with black Cochin hens. The progeny from 
these will have black bodies from the hens, 
and neck and comb from the male bird ; but 
either of these crosses are equally good if 
the distinctions I have noted are observed. 


Grain Production. — Europe pro- 
duces now on an average 5,000,000,000 bush- 
els, of which Russia produces one-third, 
Germany and France 520,000,900 bushels 
each, and Austria, 500,000,000, The United 
States produces 1,600,000,000 bushels, or 
about the same as Russia. In order, how- 
ever, to appreciate the advantage of the Uni- 
ted States, the population should be taken 
into account, this is, for the United States, 
40,000,000, and therefore we produce forty 
bushels per head; while Europe, with a 
population of not quite 300,000,000, produces 
only sixteen bushels per head, Russia twenty- 
six bushels per head, and Great Britain on 
four bushels per head. As the average quanti- 
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ty of grain consumed per head is fifteen bush- 
els, we produce three times as much as we 
want, Russia scarcely twice its wants, Europe 
on an average all needed, but Great Britain 
not much over one-fourth. It will be seen 
that the general production far surpasses the 
consumption, but this excess is absorbed b 
breweries and distilleries all over the world, 
which do more to keep up breadstuffs at a 
high figure than anything else.—J/anu/fac- 
turer and Builder. 


Floor Paint.—There is but one paint 
suitable for floors, and this is French ochre. 
First, if the boards have shrunk, clean out 
the joints well, and with a small brush give 
a heavy coat of boiled linseed oil, then putty 
up solid. Now paint the whole floor with a 
mixture of much oil and little ochre for the 
first coat, then, after it is well dried, give 
two more coats of much ochre and little oil, 
finally finish with a coat of first-rate copal 
varnish. This is an extremely durable paint 
for floors, in-doors or out, such as verandas, 
porticoes, and the like. A floor stain is best 
mixed with oil and finally varnished. 


To Prepare Vegetable Mould.— 
As early in November as the leaves of trees 
can be collecied, let them be brought in a 
considerable quantity, into a close place, 
and dressed up there in the form of a hot- 
bed. Let this be well saturated with the 
drainings from the dung-heap, with suds 
from the wash-house, with urine from the 
stable and cow-house, where this latter arti- 
cle can be procured. Let this bed or heap 
be covered and lined with fresh stable dung, 
to make it heat. When the heat is suffi- 
ciently subsided, let the leaves be uncovered 
and turned over, to mix the dry and the wet 
well together, and if moisture be required, 
let them have it of the same description, re- 
peating the process till all be reduced to fine 
mould. This will be ready for use in two 
months from the time of collecting the leaves, 
and to prevent any waste of the liquid recom- 
mended, a layer of maiden earth, of two feet 
thick, should be made the substratum, which 
would receive any of the valuable liquid that 
would otherwise run to waste. Leaves of 
slow decomposition should be avoided, as 
those of the oak, etc., which, however, are 
the best for retaining heat in hot-beds and 
pits. The leaves of Fir should also be avoid- 
ed, but those of the Sycamore, Elm, Alder, 
Maple, and all the soft kinds are better suit- 
ed for the purpose. This compost should be 
kept dry, in an airy place, and ridged up, so 
that the rain can not wash out the salts with 
which it abounds.—Gardener’s Reco d. 


Cheap and Easy Drainage.— 
There is in use in some parts of the country 
a very cheap and practical method of under- 
drainage, which farmers properly circum- 
stanced can employ to advantage, but which 
is seldom mentioned in the agricultural 
papers. The plan is most effectually adopted 
wherever, at a depth of a few, or perhaps sev- 








' eral feet, a strata of clay or hard-pan, through 
which water will not penetrate, overlies 
gravel, or other porous substance, when, if a 
shaft is dug through the clay formation and 
into the gravel or sand below it, a vast 
amount of water will find a natural subter- 
ranean and perfect outlet at a very light ex- 
ense, Several members have stated at the 
tavia Farmers’ Club that in instances 
where they found a low place on their land, 
where water was inclined to stand, they, ina 
dry time, dug a hole, as for a well, down 
through this clay, then filled the hole with 
any refuse stone and removed the excavated 
earth so as to let the drainage into this pit, 
and after that no water was ever seen stand- 
ing there any more. The same plan was 
practiced in Batavia village, where, on Main 
Street, water in wet times had flooded the 
surface for rods, and it was thought to bea 
difficult and expensive job to properly drain 
it away; but as the corporation extended it 
chose for Street Commissioner a farmer who 
had practiced the method described, and he 
had a hole sunk at the lowest point on each 
side of the street, which, after filling with 
stone and leveling, secured the perfect drain- 
age desired. Thus, at an expense of a few 
dollars only, was obtained a result which it 
might easily have cost a few hundred dollars 
to have effected in any other way.— 77ibune. 


Why not?—-Ourscientists tell us that after 
all there is not so much difference between 
animal and vegetable life as some think. 
We know that even in one generation a half- 
starved animal will deteriorate, and that 
three or four generations of such treatment 
will dwarf and decrease any race of animals. 
Is it not probable that, under the same or 
similar circumstancgg, grain will deteriorate 
not only in quantity, but also in quality? If 
the crop is supplied with the proper kind of 
food, properly worked and cared for, we do 
not believe that it will deteriorate any more 
than an animal. We know of instances 
where the same corn has been cultivated for 
pet tare on the same farm, and still, so far 
from deteriorating, has increased in produc- 
tion and value. It is a firm belief with many 
(and facts seem to support it) that seed taken 
from a thin, barren soil, and planted in a rich 
and productive one, will produce better than 
seed which had been grown there for several 
generations. 


Improved Mortar..--A French author- 
ity recommends the use of sawdust instead 
of hair in mortar to prevent its peeling off. 
His own house, exposed to prolonged.storms 
on the sea coast, had patches of mortar to be 
renewed every spring, and after trying, with- 
out effect, a number of substitutes, he found 
sawdust perfectly satisfactory. It was first 
thoroughly dried and sifted through an ordi- 
nary grain sieve, to remove the larger parti- 
cles. The mortar was made by mixing one 
part cement, two lime, two sawdust, and five 
sharp sand, the sawdust being first well mixed 
dry with the cement and sand. 
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PERSONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
CABINET COLLOQUY, NO. V. 


| 9 psesay the early hours of one of those 
close, muggy days, which we New 
Yorkers experienced near the middle of last 
September, a gentleman called at our rooms 
and introduced himself as an old reader of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL. We, of course, bade 
him welcome, and accompanied him in a 
survey of our Cabinet and rooms. In the 
course of the interview he remarked : 

“I think it just on my part to say that I 
owe my condition, what I am to-day, to the 
teachings of your JOURNAL. I took it for 
upward of fourteen years, read it carefully, 
studied it, depended upon it for advice and 
instruction, and endeavored to follow its ex- 
cellent teaching. It cleared up many of my 
doubts; it gave me new views of life, sug- 
gested new ways of thought and life, and 
stimulated me to effort in directions which 
I wouldn’t have thought of, had I not been 
a reader, I will say this of myself—for I feel 
my indebtedness—but I am almost ashamed 
to say, however, that on account of my busi- 
ness compelling me to travel a good deal, I 
have not taken it for two or three years 
past.” 


| “You have a family ?” we inquired. 
“Ves,” 

“Then why not give them the benefit of 
the reading which has profited you so 


| much?” 
“I have certainly thought of re-subscrib- 


| ing, but somehow or other neglected to d- 


But shall do so.” 
“Do you not think, sir, that such work a. 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is carrying 
on should be supported ?”” 

“Most assuredly. I can think of no other 
enterprise better calculated to improve the 
moral and intellectual condition of society. 


it. 


It is everything that is philanthropic.” 

“Then, my friend, why should we not 
look to such as you, who so heartily ac- 
knowledge personal benefit through its in- 
strumentality, for aid and codperation in 
carrying on its good work?” 

“You are indeed right, and my negli- 
gence deserves reproof. How much dis- 
posed we are, we busy men, to grab all the 
good wecan get and forget the source of it !”” 

“Not so much that, I think. You sub- 
scribed and paid for the copies of the maga- 
zine—a business transaction—and you were 
warranted in making what use you pleased 
of the reading material it contained. You 
were wise enough to see and appreciate the 
merits of it. But you probably did not think 
of extending to others its advantages. In 
the activity of your business life you may 
have had little time to spare.” 

“That was the case, sir. But I might 
have exhibited a more generous spirit. I 
did often speak of the work you phrenolo- 
gists were doing as reformers, but did not 
take any pains to bring it to the knowledge 
of others. Now I see that I have been der- 
elict in my duty as a man and a father. 
What more easy than placing an earnest 
advocate of truth, like your JOURNAL, in 
the hands of a young man or woman !” 
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“We should be glad to have the ability 
to supply the youth of America with it.” 

“May you obtain the ability,” said our 
visitor. “Nothing would be productive of 
more substantial good. I shall do what I 
can to further the end.” 

A few hours later in the same day a 
Southern gentleman dropped in and leisurely 
made the tour of our office. On greeting 
him, he said, “1 am Mr. M—, of ——, an old 
subscriber, as you will see by reference to 
I have been a reader of the 
JOURNAL many years, and would as soon 
think of giving up my dinner as doing with- 


your books. 


out it. My family look for its coming every 
month, and would have it published oftener 
if they had their way. Besides, I have caused 
it to be sent to one or two relations, who 
also prize it very highly.” 

Of course, this visitor interested us deeply, 
and we entered into a free discussion of the 
present status of Phrenology and the pros- 
pects of the PHRENOLOGICAL, and after a 
half hour’s interview, which we trust proved 
as refreshing and edifying to this worthy 
man as it did to us, he took his leave. 

Not long ago one of the leading religious 
weeklies of our city took occasion, in a reply 
to a correspondent, to depreciate the value 
and utility of Phrenology, and made use of 
somewhat caustic language. We are not 
given to boasting, but so far as the accom- 
plishment of solid practical good to society 
is concerned, we are ready to compare the 
record of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
during its thirty-nine years’ career with the 
record of that weekly. The visitors, of 
whose statements we have just given an 
abridgment, are both gentlemen of high 
respectability and in Christian connections, 
and are but two, of hundreds like them, who 
have borne witness to the worthiness of the 
teachings of Phrenology. 





RIFLE SHOOTING. 


6 has recent shooting match between the 
English and American teams resulted, 
as every one knows, in a victory for the 
Americans, with better scores for both sides 
than had ever before been made at an inter- 
national match. We will confess to some 
interest in this sort of sport, because we 
discern in it features of real excellence. 
Unlike horse-racing or base-ball playing, it 
brings into activity higher faculties of the 
mind, and affords a kind of training which 
has thus far proved valuable to our young 
men, and is not without a good influence 
upon the political relations subsisting be- 
tween England and the United States. 

The young men who derive the most ben- 
efit are of that well-to-do class that can af- 
ford to indulge their taste for amusement 
and recreation almost at their pleasure. 
These young men of fortune, attracted by 
the éclat of successful marksmanship, soon 
find on trial that weak nerves, feeble mus- 
cles, a disordered digestion, are incompati- 
ble with a good score, and therefore that 
the practices of eating, drinking, smoking, 
chewing, irregular sleeping, and doing that 
which conduces to physical exhaustion, unfit 
a man for excellence at the target. The 
easy self-poise, steady hand, unflinching eye, 
and endurance of a protracted contest are 
concomitants only of a good organization 
and a temperate life. When our young gen- 
tlemen, in their earnestness to succeed as 
riflemen, adopt the habits of temperance 
and frugality, they influence the entire com- 
munity of young men, since those in the 
lower walks of society readily copy when 
they can the manners of the wealthy and 
privileged. 

Besides this tendency to regulate the 
physical habits, the practice of rifle shooting 
affords a sort of intellectual training. It 
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sharpens the perception, contributes to di- 
rectness and precision of thought, and brings 
out a man’s practical talent. For these and 
similar reasons, that large class of persons 
which is ever on the watch to make capital of 
everything allied to popular recreation, can 
not so easily convert a shooting match into 
a gambling convenience, or an occasion for 
revelry and brawling. Betting and drinking 
have about destroyed the respectability of 
base-ball play, and the roughs who make 
betting and drinking the leading features of 
their life, have already endeavored to intro- 
duce their favorite practices into rifle shoot- 
ing, but with little or no success among 
those practically interested in the sport. 

A brief consideration of the men who fig- 
ure most conspicuously as marksmen will 
satisfy almost any one with regard to the 
special organization which is at the basis of 
their proficiency. In them all there are an 
overhang and a breadth of brow which be- 
token large perceptive organs, and also an 
intensity and liveliness of eye-expression 
which indicate perceptive activity. Take 
the faces of Messrs. Hyde, Jewell, Allen, 
Lamb, Blydenburgh, and Gen. Dakin, of the 
Americans, and of Sir Henry Halford and 
Messrs, Milner, Rigby, Fergusson, and Gil- 
der, of the British team, and one can not 
help being struck with their very marked 
development of the organs of Size, Weight, 
Locality, and Individuality. The massive- 
ness of these organs imparts a deep-set, cav- 
ernous appearance to the eyes, which in 
nearly every instance are but moderate in 
size, indicating scarcely more than an aver- 
age development of Language. 

A study of the portraits of the gentlemen 
composing the British and American teams, 
published soon after the match in Harfer’s 
Weekly, with the assistance of the phreno- 
logical organology, will furnish any one de- 
sirous of seeing for himself the reasons for 





their excellence at the target. In the mat- 
ter of temperament, the motive or muscular 
appears to predominate, the mental or nerv- 
ous organism being next in conspicuity, 
while the vital is associated as an adjuvant 
to the muscular and nervous forces, and not 
as amaster. The gentlemen we have named 
do not carry the signs of slavish subordina- 
tion to any of the forms of appetite, while 
the most of them have the unmistakable 
expression of the sober and temperate life, 
and of the mental refinement coincident 
therewith, 





RUSSELL T. TRALL, M.D. 


|. watapeer friend of humanity, and one 

most active in the cause of reform, 
has suddenly left us. Dr. Russell T. Trall, 
the first exponent of practical Water-Cure, 
and for many years the recognized leader in 
hygienic and medical reforms, died in the 
night of the 23d of September. A few days 
previously he had taken cold while working 
in his garden at Florence Heights, N. J., 
but evidently deemed his indisposition of 
little moment, as he declined any treatment 
for its relief. Pneumonia supervened and 
with fatal result. The sad intelligence comes 
too late for us to make more than a brief 
mention of the occurrence in this number. 
In the next we shall publish an account of 
Dr. Trall’s interesting career and accom- 
pany it with a portrait. 





“AS A MAN THINKETH, SO IS HE.” 


HE intelligence of the period is becom- 
ing more and more impressed with the 
influence of hereditary traits, or, what is the 
same thing, special organization upon the 
character and life of men; a paragraph in 
the New York Library Tadle shows that 
our literature is becoming permeated with 
physiological truth, viz. : 
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“In the course of a very enlightened note 
on: William F. Gill’s ‘ Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe,’ the Atlantic Monthly has some obser- 
vations that are too eminently valuable to 
be left buried in magazine minion; and 
hence, without attempting any quotation, it 
is a pleasure to call popular attention to 
them. Mr. Howells briefly notes the pre- 
destination to misfortune that appears in 
Poe’s career, and compares the American 
poet with the unfortunate Alfred de Musset 
as one of the most intimate parallels fur- 
nished by literary history. There is a deep 
pathos undoubtedly in such lives as Poe’s— 
lives that seem doomed from the outset ; but 


the pathos must not blind our judgment to [ 


the fact that the failure arises directly from 
inherent weakness. There is no truth more 
often forgotten than that fate is but a verbal 
symbol for one’s own soul, and that the 
seeds of our misfortunes in the world are 
all within ourselves. A man’s biography is 
but the record his soul leaves in its passage 
through the world. The contradiction in 
Poe’s nature was that he had no conception 
of sincerity. Impulsive, passionate, way- 
ward, he was an actor in everything he did, 
and his associates soon learned that his 
brilliant intellect was unguided by con- 
science.” 

This is but a graceful recognition of one 
of the fundamental principles of phrenologi- 
cal science, and for which its early teachers 
were reviled and stigmatized as atheists, 
infidels, and materialists, whereas they were 
only declaring the results of careful obser- 
vation and the conclusions of the soundest 
practical philosophy. 

A proper understanding of the principles 
of heredity will help to improve the mental 
and physical condition of society more than 
any other agency of human discovery. 





o 


DoEsN’T NEED IT FOR STRENGTH.— 
Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha, who has shown the 
most ability as a commander in the Turkish 
army, is the idol of his troops. He lives very 
frugally, much as the common soldiers do ; 





never eats flesh meat in his campaigns—the 
very time he should need it most, if it give 
strength to body or mind, one would 
think. Nor does he touch alcoholic bever- 
ages; and, strangest of all for a Turk, he 
does not smoke. 

His dress, like his habits, is of the plain- 
No wonder that he is a difficult sub- 
ject for the Russians to handle. 


est. 





> 


SHOULD IT BE SO? 


E may not understand it, but when 
we read in the newspapers of men 
who have organized themselves into a so- 
ciety for the avowed purpose of promoting 
their special line of commercial operations 
—of course having in view their own per- 
sonal convenience and profit—when we read 
of their assembling together and determin- 
ing upon certain prices to be demanded for 
articles which take the chief places in the 
catalogue of human necessaries, we are in- 
clined to think that such men would, if the 
opportunity were given them, store up the 
atmosphere and sell it by the foot, and now 
and then get into a wrangle among them- 
selves on account of a “corner.” 

We have no protest to enter against deal- 
ers in corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, coal, 
wood, etc., associating for the purpose of 
facilitating their business operations by de- 
vising methods for the easy and quick trans- 
portation of the required supplies from the 
producer to the consumer. As society is 
constituted, there must be dealers, middle- 
men, to market the produce of the field, 
orchard, and mine, and for their labor they 
are entitled to a fair profit. But when such 
men concert to fix the prices of commodi- 
ties with little consideration for the require- 
ments of the consumer, we feel compelled 
to enter our most solemn objection. 

We would make the sale of the neces- 
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saries of life as free as it were possible con- 
sistently with the sanitary welfare of the 
community, permitting, of course, the mat- 
ter of prices to depend mainly upon the con- 
ditions of supply and demand. In the fur- 
therance of this object we would have pro- 
ducer and consumer brought face to face, 
that each might learn the other’s needs and 
interests, and make common cause for each 
other’s benefit. A great part of the com- 
plaining which is heard on both sides is due 
to the lack of knowledge on each side of 
the other side’s condition. 

The tendency of our later civilization is 
toward an increased differentiation in the 
methods of trade as in the modes of educa- 
tion and association, and the distance be- 
tween producer and consumer may grow 
wider and wider, with the increase of dif- 
ferentiations, yet so long as the mill and the 
market are readily accessible to both pro- 
ducer and consumer, they should not per- 
mit the dealer or middleman to exercise an 
almost absolute control over matters in 
which they are chiefly concerned. 





THE LATE D. H. JACQUES. 


HE announcement of the sudden death 

of this gentleman on the 25th of Au- 
gust was an occasion of deep regret to us 
and to all who had any acquaintance with 
him. He possessed a mind of superior tone 
and culture, a character distinguished for 
gentleness and sympathy. Early in life he 
gave attention to the pursuits of literature 
and contributed to different publications, 
besides writing and editing many volumes. 
His field of thought and effort was mainly 
that of popular education, and in it he—al- 
though perhaps little known by name to the 
population at large—exerted a wide-spread 
influence. His teaching has ever been char- 
acterized by purity of motive and clearness 





of method. For several years he was asso- 
ciated in the editorial conduct of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, and while in this re- 
lation prepared the well-known “ Hand- 
books for Home Improvement,” the “ Ru- 
ral Manuals,” and the admirable physio- 
logical treatise entitled “ Physical Perfec- 
tion.” About ten years ago he left New 
York to assume the editorship of 7he Rura/ 
Carolinian, and in a short time made that 
new venture the representative agricultural 
organ of the South. A year or two since 
he retired to Fernandina, Fla., where he 
continued to pursue his literary and horti- 
cultural tastes, being the chief contributor 
to the Semz-Tropical, a live and influential 
magazine published at Jacksonville. Mr. 
Jacques was regarded in the Southern 
States as a leading authority in agricultural 
matters. He organized the Order of the 
Patrons of Husbandry in South Carolina, 
and was looked up to as one of its chief 


supporters. 





GOOD LEGISLATION. 


_ Aldermen of New York City have 

done a wise thing in voting an ordi- 
nance prohibitory of the miscellaneous prac- 
tice of carrying pistols. 

By the terms of this new regulation, per- 
sons taken into custody for disorderly con- 
duct on whom a pistol of any kind is found, 
shall be fined or imprisoned, at the discre- 
tion of the Police Justice before whom the 
complaint is made, the fine not to exceed 
$100 or the imprisonment one hundred 
days. All respectable and law-abiding citi- 
zens who may need to carry such a weapon 
within the city limits must apply for a per- 
mit to the Police Superintendent. 

If this ordinance be carried into effect 
with vigor, it will do much toward check- 
ing disorder and bloodshed among the 
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vicious and law-breaking classes. Many a 
ruffian would lose half his brutality by being 
deprived of his pistol; and most of the other 
half by being prevented from drinking whis- 
ky or other alcoholic poisons. 

We would go further than this measure 
of the New York authorities, and prohibit 





absolutely the carrying of deadly weapons, 
the pistol and the dagger, except by the 
regularly constituted guardians of public or- 
der. 
walk abroad with a revolver in his pocket, 


No law-abiding, honest man cares to 


and rowdies and loafers should not be per- 
mitted to do so, 














[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of i 





to cor dents and to the general reader. 


Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication. ] 





Go Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this — trtment. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fait TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta, 
ts provided by the writers. in all cases, persons a 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage— 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not 
be considered. 





THE Mouse.—What faculty is it which 
enables a mouse to hide so quickly ? 

Answer: In the first place he hus no Self-es- 
teem, and therefore he has no diguity to consult 
in his movements; secondly, he has large Cau- 
tiousness, which makes him cowardly in refer- 
ence to danger, which he desires to hide from ; 
thirdly, he is so small, that ideas, such as he has, 
can go to his extremities quickly and set them 
in motion ; and lastly, there is so little of him to 
hide that room to hide in is easily found. 


FLAT-HEAD INDIANS.—The practice on 
the part of the Flat-head tribes of compressing 
the anterior part of the brain alters its contour, 
but no part of the brain can be said to be essen- 
tially impaired. The organs are only pushed out 
of their proper location or relation, The observer 
in considering the organization of the Flat-head, 
must take into account the unnatural practice. 
He could not, of course, consider the brain thus 
forcibly modified from th: point of view of the 
natural or undisturbed organization. Allusion 





has been made to this subject in our columns 
from time to time. A few years ago an article 
of considerable length was devoted to it. 


NERVOUS TREMOR.—M. T.—The trouble 
you speak of is by no means uncommon, espe- 
cially in young men occupying office clerkships. 
You probably possess a good degree of Conscien- 
tiousness, Approbativeness, Cautiousness, with- 
out a sufficient quantity of Self-esteem to give 
you steadiness and full self-reliance. Endeavor 
in your trying situation to forget yourself, or 
the proximity of the employer. By doing your 
duty thoroughly, you will have no occasion for 
doubt or misgiving, and the consciousness of 
honest effort and ¢he performance of duty will 
help you to meet this disagreeable imposition. 
We know that it is very trying to be watched, 
and we also know that straightforward conduct 
will offset in very great measure the susceptibil- 
ity to excitement, and ultimately win the esteem 
of others. 


WEAKNESS OF BACK—KIDNEY DISs- 
EASE.—It may be that your kidneys are some- 
what affected ; but we think that a careful, nu- 
tritious diet, abundance of sleep, and a good de- 
gree of out-door exercise will help to overcome 
it, even if there be an hereditary taint. If you 
could have a good hand-rub morning and night, 
it would help you. Perhaps much of your trouble 
arises from morbid thought. You probably en- 
tertain with too much anxiety the notion that 
you have inherited functional disease. If you 
could set aside all thought of this character it 
would be well. An out-door employment would 
be beneficial, and we would counsel a change of 
vocation in that behalf. 


TELEGRAPHIC PARALYSIS.—E, A. H.— 
The communication from the Journal of the Tele- 
graph, which you quote, sets forth a malady with 
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which we are familiar. We have had occasion 
once or twice to answer a correspondent with re- 
gard to it. The peculiar nature of the telegraphic 
employment induces the affection, and we can 
suggest no other course with a view to its cure 
or relief than an occasional withdrawal from 
such employment.. The occupation being a 
sedentary one, with a partial yet constant use 


of a few muscles, imposes 4 considerable strain | 
upon the nervous system. It appears to be a 


fact that we feel warranted in asserting, on the 
ground of our own observation, that those who 
are most likely to be affected by such a malady, 
make the best telegraphers on account of the 
predominance of the nervous temperament in 
their organization. It is this nervous excess 
which gives them the susceptibility requisite for 
skill in receiving dispatches and sending them. 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS.—H. F. H.— 
In most of the forms of nervous disease electrical 
treatment by the hands of a skillful operator is 
beneficial In some forms electricity furnishes 
the only safe treatment, and cures have been ac- 
complishec which had been despaired of by any 


other process known to medicine. We do not ap- | 


prove the various devices to which you allude, 


regarding the claims in their behalf as unwar- | 


ranted from a scientific point of view. As sub- 
stitutes for drug medicines, we are certainly in 


favor of them, and if cures follow their use, we | 


would place them to the credit of Faith. 


EXERCISE.—During the summer, muscu- 
lar exercise is best taken before the sun is high 
and exercising its greatest power, and also late 
in the afternoon. In the winter one can exercise 
pretty vigorously all day. In fact, we find it 
quite necessary if out of doors much and exposed 
to the cold. 

SOLDIERS AND COFFEE.—According to 
the late Dr. A. E. Parkes, who took observations 
during a campaign in Africa, soldiers on the 
march exhibit most endurance by abstaining al- 
together from stimulating drinks of any kind, 
coffee and. tea included, and eating mainly of 
oatmeal gruel, brown bread, and a little prepared 
or preserved beef. The oatmeal gruel, however, 
formed the larger portion of the diet. 


SIDEACHE.—L, J.—We are of opinion 
that your painful experiences are owing to indi- 
gestion. Perhaps milk does not agree with you. 
In fact, we have observed that few can partake 
freely of milk without experiencing more or less 
discomfort. It is readily absorbed, and is liablo to 
clog the depurating organs. Rye flour is a good 
article, and as generally obtained from dealers in 
the city contains more nutrition than the aver- 
age grades of superfine wheat flour. We would 
advise you to eat very little sugar or molasses, 
but rather plenty of fruit at meal-time, especially 
of the fresh sorts, 


AVERSION TO NUDITY.—We presume 
that the common aversion to being divested al- 
together of one’s clothing, particularly when in 
a conspicuous relation to society, is due to the 
long-established habit of wearing clothes. In 
Paradisaic time man lived in a very warm re- 
gion, und conventional usage dispensed with 
clothing, so people did not feel particularly em- 
barrassed. This matter of costume is on the 
whole a subject of climate and of habit. 


FooD FOR STUDENTS.—I would like 
to know what is the best food thut a student can 
use ? 
| Answer: We will say to our correspondent 
| that he should avoid pork and other greasy food 
| in the main ; that he should keep clear from all 
| the pungent condiments—such as spices, mus- 
| tard, vinegar. He should avoid tobacco and cof- 

fee, tine flour, and mainly also sugar and butter. 
Sugar is a concentraced extract which produces 
heat and heat only. Butter is taken from milk, 
where it belongs, and produces only heat. Su- 
perfine flour is mostly heating material, and the 
| man or beast confined to that solely as an article 
of food, would not reach a hundred days of life. 
| You should avoid pies, cakes, and most of those 
made dishes of which starch, sugar, and butter 
| are leading ingredients. You may eat fish and 
| eggs; bread made of wheat ground without sift- 
ing ; also oatmeal, fruits and vegetables. Wheat 
is complete food ; so is oatmeal, as birds and ani- 
mals, which will live on them solely if they can, 
bear testimony ; and these really cover the whole 
ground of nutrition. The same is true of milk 
and of fish; and certainly potatoes, green peas, 
beans, and other vegetables, ineluding fruit, con- 
stitute complete food. A student should eat 
liberally of wheat and oatmeal, fish and milk, 
with fruit, and little of beef and mutton. In the 
excellent ‘‘ Letters to a Son in College ’’ the sub- 
ject of diet has been curefully discussed. 
DOOD SSOOOOOR. 


‘D2 What Eben Sup, 


“GRAHAM FLOUR” TO ORDER.—In a 
note recently received from a subscriber who re- 
sides in a leading town of Maine, an incident is 
reported to the effect that a Jady called at a gro- 
cery and asked for Graham meal. The clerk, 
not sufficiently initiated in the tricks of the trade 
to be reticent with regard to them, replied, ‘‘ We 
have no Graham meul now, but I will make some 
in a few minutes for you.’’ The lady exclaimed, 
“You make some! How do you make it?” 
“Why,” the complaisant fellow answered, “we 
mix flour and shorts half and half. Mr. — (the 
proprietor) made some last week, but it is all out 
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now.” The lady concluded not to wait for him 
to supply her. 

PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. — We 
often receive letters from those who have been 
examined expressing the benefit which they have 
derived. Such a letter has just come to hand, 
und reads as follows: 

8S. R. Wetxts & Co.: On the first of Novem- 
ber, 1876, I was in New York, and obtained a 
phrenological examination, written out in full, 
which hag been of great value to me. And now 
I want to obtain an examination of a lady friend, 
and also to know if we are suited to enjoy the 
marriage reluticn together. Will it be necessary 
to send the photographs of both of us? 
Yours, truly, 
Empire Crry, Nevapa, Aug. 27, 1877. 

8. R. Wetts & Co.: Gentlemen—I received 
your letter and books August 24th, and descrip- 
tion of character which you made from my pho- 
tograph is, as far as I am able to judge of my- 
self, correct and satisfactory. I have now be- 
come fully convinced of your ability to describe 
character, and believe it to be every person’s in- 
terest, who intends studying for a professional 
career, to consult you. I am determined, if it is 
the will of God, to give Phrenology a thorough 
investigation, as it is the most important and 
useful of all the sciences. It enables us to meas- 
ure our own capacity, to ascertain our strong 
and our weak points, to learn what sins most 
easily beset us, and what course to pursue to 
guard against them, and promote virtue, purity, 
and holiness; how to cultivate the faculties 
which are deficient or inactive, and how to re- 
strain or control excessive or perverted action. 
Knowing ourselves aright, we can set about the 
work of self-improvement understandingly, and 
with the best of prospects for full success. As 
a guarantee of my earnestness, I enclose ten dol- 
lars, for which please forward to me the set of 
books which is desirable for students to read be- 
fore entering the Phrenological Institute of New 
York. Itis my intention to attend the Institute 
next summer, 1878. Yours, truly, 


“SO LONG AS SHE REMAINS MY WID- 
ow.’’—It has long been a matter of speculation 
in my mind whether the above was not a bit of 
pleasantry with which a man proposes to solace 
his last hours. It is a gross wrong that the law 
permits this clause to be inserted in a will. The 
family cares of the wife have prevented her from 
ectering the workshop and “boning into the 
hardwork,”’ but she has no less taxed mind and 
body in the privacy of home to sustain him in his 
endeavors to promote the prosperity of the family 
by her frugality, economy, and cheerfulness, and 
what they two have gathered belongs as much 
to one as the other. The husband has the power 
to bequeath, even to strangers, the most of the 





property, and often has it recorded in the county 
records that his wife can have the wee of all ora 
portion of the rest as long us she remains his 
widow! The masculine mind, sanctioned by 
legal statutes, repudiates the right of the wife to 
say to her husband, under like circumstances, 
“This you can use so long as you remain my 
widower,” and he may soon seek some congenial 
soul to help him enjoy the property which No.1 
carefully saved. 

Aside from the legal wrong, it is also a moral 
wrong. A woman left a widow feels the loneli- 
ness of her situation no less kecnly than a man, 
and this clause in his “last will and testament”’ 
has a tendency to its evasion, as illustrated by a 
recent case in Brooklyn, N. Y., where the will of 
the husband stated that'the property should go 


| to others if his widow re-married. The lady feel- 





ing the injustice of the aci, and desiring another 
husband, went to reside with him without formal 
ceremonies, whereupon the conditional heirs 
brought suit to claim the property. 

Another case in poiut is that of a lady residing 
near New Hartford, N. Y., who several years 
ag) married a dry-goods clerk. She was pos- 
sessed of a large property, and soon after mar- 
riage the husband left his situation and devoted 
his whole attention to the care of his wife’s es- 
tate. Under his management her property dwin- 
dled, while he, as ycars rolled on, grew rich and 
influential. On his death his will gave to several 
persons large bequests, and the use of what re- 
mained—aside from her right of dower—he gave 
to his wife as long as she remained his widow ! 
Whatever the motive, it must be a grim satisfac- 
tion for a man to knew that such a clause in his 
will would have a tendency to keep his memory 
green in the heart of his wife for as many years 
as she remains his widow. 

ALICE HUNTLEY PAYNE. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE best way to throw dice—throw them away. 

Arter all, our worst misfortunes never hap- 
pen, and most miseries lie in anticipation. 

I am persuaded that every time a man smiles, 
but more so when he laughs, it adds something 
to his fragment of life.—STERng. 

Wuen I read Beethoven’s life I said, I will 
never repine. When I heard his seventh sym- 
phony, 1 said, I will triumph.—Marearert Fvt- 
LER, 

No MATTER whether or not the men of the fu- 
ture happen to know your name ; if they are un- 
consciously modified by your life it is cnough.— 
E, P. Tenner’s “ Coronation.” 
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A HEAD properly constituted can accommo- 
date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 
of fortune may place under it 


WHo waits will come to sorrow ; 
He must not drive away 

The vantage of the present, 
The offer of to-day : 

He must be up and doing 

Some steady aim pursuing, 

And while the sun is shining 
Must not fail to make the hay. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenvied, to be healthy without physics, secured 
without a guard, and to obtain from the bounty 
of nature what the great and wealthy are com- 
pelled to procure by the help of art. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





AT a recent dinner of shoemakers, the follow- 


ing toast was given: ‘“‘May we have all the 
women to shoe and the men to boot.”’ 


**No,”’ she said, and the wrinkles in her face 
smoothed out pleasantly, ‘‘ No, I do not remem- 
ber the Jast seventeen-year locusts. 1 was an in- 
fant then.” 

A TRAMP he entered a widow’s cot, 
One dark, uncanny night ; 

She felled him with a big slung-shot— 
That was the widow’s might. 


Tus following notice appeared on the west end 
of a country meeting-house : “‘ Anybody sticking 
bills against this church will be prosecuted ac- 
cording to law or any other nuisance.”’ 

An ccrobatic Frenchman claims great credit 
for being able to ‘‘ walk on the ceiling with his 
head down;” but if he wants to create a real 
sensation, let him walk on the ceiling with his 
head up. 

““Wuy did you name that old horse Napo- 
leon?” asked a gentleman of a negro, whose 
horse was almost reduced to a skeleton. ‘Why, 
marse, you see it’s caze the bony part is so strong 
in him.”’ 

“Never catch me marrying a reformed man,” 
said a wise little Chicago girl; ‘“‘ when I get mar- 
ried it will be to some man that doesn’t need re- 
forming.’’ 

A MEDICAL journal gives the antidotes to a 
number of poisons, and adds: “‘ These remedies 
must be given before the doctor comes.”’ By all 
means. Give the patient at least one chance for 
his life.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“My son,” said a mother to a little boy four 
years old, “‘ whom above all others will you wish 
to see when you pass into the spirit world?” 





**Goliah |!” shouted the child with joyous antici- 
pation, ‘‘ unless,’’ he quickly added, ‘ there’s a 
bigger fellow there!”’ 


A country editor received the following: 
“ Dear sir—I have looked carefully and patiently 
over your papers for months for the death of 
some individuals I was acquainted with, but as 
yet not a single soul I care anything about has 
dropped off. You will please to have my name 
crased,”’ 


He was a very literal man and it was only his 
second visit. She was sitting at the piano read- 
ing the titles in her music book, and when she 
glanced sentimentally at him, repeating the 
words, ‘‘ Why do summer roses fade?” he an- 
swered that he didn’t know, but he had heard 
his father say that a dead cat laid at the roots of 
the bush in the spring-time would make the 
roses lust all summer. 


(Hibracy. ) 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satisq- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, a those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 














DEVIL PUZZLERS AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By Frederick B. Perkins. 16mo, pp. 215, paper 
50. cts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This volume contrasts sharply with the com- 

mon run of publications of the day, the miscel- 

laneous and multiple ‘‘baby” books, and tho 
olla podrida of stories about husbands, wives, 
grandmothers, etc., which have so much taken 
up popular attention. We would expect no 
nonsense from Mr. Perkins, even when he pro- 
poses to write nonsense, for his humor can not 
avoid the vein of practical satire. The series of 
essays—they are worthy the name—grouped in 
this well-printed little volume, teems with fun, 
but it is a nervous, emphatic fun, which instructs 
at the same time it amuses. Many truths are 
told us concerning our moral and intellectual 
waywardness, and many excellent admonitions 
quaintly suggested. The hit at the bizarre fash- 
ions of the day in the first sketch is neatly de- 
livered, and the patent-minister and lecturer 
manufactory is characterized by an audacity 
which the reader can not help admiring. The 
experiences, nameless and terrible, odd and fan- 
tastic, of childhood, are vividly set forth in the 
study of that early period in our human proba- 
tion. In these pencilings Mr. Perkins discovers 
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his kinship in the child-life with other men and 
women of his generation. ‘‘ The Compensation 
Office”’ is the gem of the collection, and may be 
recommended to the perusal of society in gen- 
eral, and particularly to those disappointed or 
unheppy in their domestic relations, or in the 
vocations of their choice or necessity. The se- 
ries closes with ‘‘ My Forenoon with the Baby,” 
which is packed full of mirth-provoking inci- 
dent, and will please those mothers who are in- 
clined to regard men nurses as “ horrid bears.’’ 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS. A New 
and Sbort Collection of Articles in Prose and 
Verse, embracing Argument and “pees, Farce 
and Humor, by the Foremost Temperance 
Advocates and Writers; suitable for use in 
Schools or Temperance Organizations, Reform 
Clubs, Lodges, etc., and for public and private 
— dited by Miss L. Penney. Paper. 
Price, 25 cts. New York: The National 
perance Society und Publication House. 


This collection, take it altogether, is an excel- 
lentione for the uses which are pretty fully set 
forth in the above title. As there are upward of 
a hundred selections, many of which are from 
the pens of eminent writers, the price is certainly 
very moderate. 


em- 


ALCOHOL AND THE STATE. A Discus- 
sion of the Problem of Law as applied to 
the Liquor Traffic. By Robert C. Pitman, 
LL.D., Associate Justice Superior Court of 
Massachusetts. 12mo, cloth, pp. 406. Price, 
$1.50. New York National Temperance Soci- 
ety and Publication House. 

It is certainly an encuuraging fact for the con- 
sideration of all who are friendly to temperance 
reform, that the law, through many of its leading 
representatives, is becoming more and more in- 
terested in measures for the suppression of the 
promiscuous sale of alcoholic beverages. During 
the past two or three years, several books of high 
importance on the legal aspects of the temper- 
ance question have been published, and the ap- 
pearance now of Judge Pitman’s admirable trea- 
tise is indicative, we take it, of a growing de- 
mand for the solid discussion of the subject from 
the point of view of human right. 

“Throughout this essay,” the author says, “‘ my 
purpose has been to keep close to the subject 
indicated by the title, to treat it in a calm and 
argumentative rather than in a rhetorical style, 
and to present the policy of Prohibition as not a 
mere corollary from personal abstinence, but as 
based upon the broadest grounds of statesman- 
ship.” The general tone of the book is in keep- 
ing with this statement; it is a calm, judicial 
view of the situation presented by alcoholism 
to-day. The data are drawn from the best 
sources, and those sources are fully named. 

Judge Pitman divides his work into two parts: 
the first, distributed into ten chapters, discusses 
the direct influences of alcoholism upon society, 
in occasioning ‘‘ Waste,’’ the “ Destruction of 


Home,” the increase of pauperism, disease, and 
immorality. The second part discusses the legal 
aspects of the liquor traffic, in sixteen chapters, 
and covers a wide field, from ‘“‘The Province 
of Law’”’ to ‘“‘ Law as a Teacher” and “ Enforce- 
ment.” As an argument we consider this vol- 
ume the most exhaustive and convincing of any 
that have been published on the subject, and we 
gladly commend its perusal to the reader in gen- 
eral, and to the active promoter of temperance 
reform in particular. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae OctoseR Numer of the Magazine of 
American History (A. 8. Barnes & Co., Publish- 
ers) is noteworthy. The leading article is an ac- 
count of the Location of the National Capital at 
Washington. The Mogepliesl sketch, from the 
pen of the editor, is of Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, 
of the Con inental Army, who commanded the 
artillery of the Northern Department in the cam- 
paigns of 1776 and 1777, accompanied Lafayette 
in his Southern expedition in 1781 as Chief of 
Artillery, and was later at the siege of Yorktown. 
| This sketch contains some new and curious de- 
tzils of the Boston Tea Party, in which Colonel 
Stevens was an actor. The department of Origi- 
nal Documents . 7 a Bundle of Old Letters 
of Paul Richard, Mayor o. New York, of Robert 
| and Richard Ray, New York merchants in 1753 ; 

a letter of a Son of Liberty to James Beekman 

and some interesting correspondence between 
| Fulton, Madison, and Monroe upon the organi- 

zation of a steam navy. To these are added the 
Journal of Charles Clinton, the founder of the 
| great New York family of that name, of his voy- 
| age from Ireland to America in 1729. The Re- 
print is a translation from the Spanish of an in- 
teresting paper on the death of Diego Velasquez, 
the companion of Columbus. The Notes and 
Queries are full, and pleasant reading, and the 
notices of historical publications bring the record 
of this class of literdture up to date. 


THe PROPHYLACTIC TREATMENT of Placenta 
Previa. By T. Gaillard Thomas, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. Reprinted from the American Prac- 
tilioner. 

MonTHLY WEATHER REVIEW FoR AUGUST. 
From which we obtain the information that dur- 
ing the month an unusually low range of barom- 
eter prevailed over the Atlantic and Gulf States ; 
the temperature was excessive generally, and 
although there were many heavy local rains, the 
Middle States in general experienced a drought. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE TENTH ANNTAL MEET- 
1nG of the Free Religious Association, held in 
Boston, May 31 and June 1, 1877. This bulky 
pamphiet contains addresses made by several 
eminent representatives of liberal religious 
ht; among them Wm. R. Alger, U. B. 
— m. H. Channing, Rabbi Lasker, 

nson. Published by the Boston Free 
Religious tion. 

Famity Recorps; their Importance and Val- 
ue. By William Frederic Holecmbe, M.D. An 
— read before the New York ealogical 
and Biographical Society, February 21, 1877. 

Tue CaRIsTIAN INTELLIGENCER. Current num- 
bers have come regularly to hand. We note an 
improvement in form and literary tone. 

CrrcuLar OF CoLoraDo CoLLeGs, at Colorado 
| Springs. 1877-7. 
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OPENING OF THE. PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Autumn (1877) Session of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY peened with appfo- 
priate exercises on the 6th of October. 

Mrs. C, F, Wells, in behalf of the agents, bade 
the new students welcome to New York and the 
privil of the institution, and 


an art, and that the main object of their com- 
ing here was to acquaint themselves with the art 
or Page application of Phrenology. 


ee eee ee eee 
"that ream sata those ustecnealie 
a w are aad 
| who Save come long distances—are actusted 


a ve . Being already acquainte 
reminded them | sotewhet ‘with the fendtascetal principles of 
that nology is a science and its :practice-is | Phren 


ology, you tave come to increase your 
| knowledge, not only with regard to those prin- 
| ciples in themselves, but especially with regard 


| to their operation and adaptation in our active © 


r. Austin, the instructor in Elocution, was | life. We claim—perhaps it is not mraualaay Dred 


then introduced and said : 
In the course ‘of instruction now inaugu- 
rated we come together, not as 


friends.. We meet as the result @ line of 


thought and course of study that makes us com- | those 


panions and co-laborers. 


rs, butas | 


| make the assertion in this 
| principal object or aim of Phrenol as taught 
ere is to give a know! of the selfhood ; first 
oe ourself we can proceed to consider 
without. There can be no success in life 


e come together in | —I care not in what department one may work— 


the spirit of a common fellowship ; in the inter- | without a knowledge of the self-nature. How 


« " Pecan ton conee.t nates trust it — 
suit in arging the field and augmenting the 
influence fora common good, You have gath- 
ered here from great distances to condense and . 
crystallize into peagtin utility the knowledge | 
you have imbibed of the laws and philosophy of | 
our science, and we shall aim to se direct our ef- | 
forts that you will all appreciate that each one | 
of us in his 5) department has done bis best | 
to properly tit you for so me ocean ay em a | 
field of duty and labor; and expect and believe | 
that at the close of the session you will have 
reason to feel, that, without this course of in- 
struction, you would be unable to assume the | 
position to which you aspire. ; } 

It will be my duty to give you such rules and:| 
exercises in vocal culture as our limited time 
wiil allow, not with the expectation of — 
ing you in the art of elocution, but in the hope of 
laying the foundation for growth to that end, 
Richard Grant White says: Brice aloud is | 
umong the very best of educational steam woe | 
because a person can not read anything aloud | 
well, with poops inflection and emphasis, with- 
out thoroughly understanding it ”—and this is 
the art that makes the orator. 

Expression should be as much a matter of 
education as the training of the mind. It is only 
secondary to the pencestice of thought, and any 
course of education which discards the power of 
eloquence and professes without its aid to fully 
equip the mind, cripples its flight by withholding 
80 strong a pinion. 

The m power of eloquence animates the 
earnest heart to Nie. Pesoluen and higher ambi- 
tious ; fires the soldief for conflict and to face 
death ; makes the culprit hide his face in ‘hor- 
ror from the dis visage it 3 and 
breaks down the stern majesty of law With its 
tender pathos and subtle pleadings, 

Some of the best hong aud finest concep- 
tions fall listless and lif for want of an ef- 
fective delivery, while an otherwise ordinary 
speech, through the power and tism of a 
fine elocutionary effort, rivets attention and con- 
veys lasting impressions ; and, as speakers, ad 
will find that though you have your. line of dis- 
course well mapped out, and your ideas well 
drilled, you will fall far short in force of expres- 
sion, in pro tion and emphasis, without 
the aid this culture gives. 

We bid you a hearty welcome and wish you a 
happy “E with us. { 

r. H. 8.Dra , instructor in Mental Philos- 
ophy and the History of Phrenology, in response 
a call, said : 

FRIENDS AND MEMBERS OF THE CLASS FOR 

THE AUTUMN OF 1877 :—I think it quite appro- 


is it possible to adapt ourselves to any vocation 
without knowing our capabilities? If you would 
teach others to understand themselves, you must 
instruct them from —~ own plane. Yourcan 
have no standard of judgment with regard to 
others which will be sure—which will give a firm 
footing, other than that which proceeds from 
yo ves. I know that it is a eommon saying 
with people when remarks of a personal nature 
are made that are not altogether acceptable to 
‘them, that he who has made the remarks *‘ 4 
others by himeelf,’”’ and they utter it inthe spirit 
of reproach ; but I will not reproach a man for 
judging of others if I know that he has well-es- 
timated himself beforehand ; ‘for I know that he 
who well understands himself, will have a fair 
understanding of the world without. ¢ 
Christianity is said by the theologians to deal 
with the *‘ heart ;’’ that is the old designation of 
what we now understand as spirit. he good 
Book says that out of the heart proceed all kinds 
of expression—evil thoughts good—confirm- 
ing in advance this system of ours, which de- 
clares that man expresses in his outward mani- 
festation motives and thoughts which rule 
within. Horace Mann wus right when he said, 
‘*Phrenology is the handmaid of Christianity ;”’ 
for the very reason that Phrenology recoguizes 
the inruling of motive, of sent nent, that 
the expression of the man may be takon as a 
guide, to the estimation of his mental status. 
We, as Phrenologists, differ somewhat from 
the array of thinkers who appear tv have the 
lead in modern ee pny’ and who are repre- 
sented by such as Spencer. If you will 
look into their philosophy you will find it stated 
substantially that man is as he is by reason of— 
not his interior self—but of his environment ; 
the circumstances whieh surround him make him 
what he is; and, therefore, if you would improve 
man’s condition, you must improve his environ- 
ment. Phrenol however, says man is what 
he is by reason of himself, his inner nature, his 
inner life; that man makes or mars his foriune 
for himseif. I grant tiat circumstances have an 
influence—a tendency to mold and edueate, byt 
the man’s motive, tendencies, individuality, are- 
the motor principles in his lif. Were we to 
attempt to apply the rule which those thinkers 
assert to the lives of many great men in the 
records of history, we would soon find that it 
would not suit. If it be circumstances, en- 
vironment, which make men, would the world 
have known. a Demosthenes, a Socrates, a Had- 
rian, a Swedenborg, a Galileo,.a Luther, a Ste- 
phenson, a Lincoln, an Edwards — that distin- 
guished and living Scotch naturalist—who fought 
against circumstances during his childhood? . 





priate that there should be some formality in the 


Our surroundings may influence the mind; . 
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and yet we have surroundings sometimes a 
jaset b state ——. different from that Whidh 
would be suggested na’ by them, Do we 
not look at thro asses which are col- 
ored by our mental state, be it hopeful, gloomy, 
or cheerful? Certainly each one of us views ex- 
ternal conditions a in accordance with our 
different views. Circumstances may the 
coloring of thought, but the sige mo and 
the primary impulse is given by the man’s essen- 
tial character. Two men may be walking 

a shore of the noble river which weshes the 
western of this city; one will see 
beauty and eur in the other will see 
utility—simply prosaic utility—and discuss its 
application for the pu of commerce in a 
practical way; and the © ence of the man 
who sees the beautiful may not be sufficient to 
work the val man into an ecstasy of admi- 
ration. Hamlet is represented as learned, re- 
tined, noble, yet looking u the world as dis- 
orderly and chaotic ; but the t genius who 
created Hamlet saw beauty and adaptation every- 
where governing in the world. 

It was not my intention, however, to make 
more than a few simple remarks to you on this 
opening occasion, to the effect mainly that each 
one of those who will meet you in the character 
of instructors will be earnest and faithful in his 
department, and that when the session has come 
to its close, you will feel that your attendance 
here has been in most respects a benefit.” 

Mr. Nelson Sizer, instructor iu Practical 
Peers said among other things : 

Thirty-e ght ears I was Lat py enter 
the pbrenological field. I was studying the 
books by myself, and trying to make some draw- 
ings which would illustrate and represent the 
forms of heads. At that time Phrenology was 
not very much known—in fact, it was very little 
understood in this country. The Fowlers were 
lecturing, and the great Caldwell had taught 
some, but in those days railroads, le 
and great newspapers were not in tence. 
Stage coaches carried people from Albany to 
Buffalo; they went through sometimes by day- 
light and sometimes not. Everythin 
calized ; pow everything is generalized. 

When I commenced this field there were 
but very few in this country trying to vindicate 
the subject publicly. You may count them all 
on the fingers of one hand, ere were dear 
friends of Phrenology, such as John Pierpont, 
William Ellery ny Horace Mann, Dr. 
Boardman, Amos Dean, of Albany, late deceased. 
There were strong thinkers who studied Phre- 
nol as ascience, but not as an art. In that 
day there were very few men who understood 
Phrenology tolerably well or made any attempt 
at applying it de They would read it 
as a eae eal science ; y= would study 
the nature of each Searcher, d down the 
immortal Gall and 8p and by no 
lexs immortal successors, the Combes and Dr. 
Caldwell; and they would see in it a science of 
metaphysics far surpassing that which they had 
ever conceived before; but beyond that they 
did not try to go. They did not undertake to 
apply Phrenology very much to the living head. 

tical Phrenology was introduced into the 
world largely by the Fowlers. In this Yankee 
world of ours we want a — on - sides of 
the jug; we want everything to practical. 
‘The question comes Sy ete is it good for? 
How can we use it? d therefore when the 
Fowlers began to study said: We 
must apply this. We must examine the heads 
of people. And how did they apply itt They 
would say to an audience, You may blindfold one 
of us, and he will make an examination while the 
other examiner is in another room, or even across 


was lo- 





the street, watched by a committee chosen for 
the purpose, that no collusion may exist between 
us. So, the first having finished bis examination, 
the other would also make an examination blind- 
folded, that the audience might compare or criti- 
cise the two statements. I have done that with 
the Mesers. Fowler myself. 

Of course, there has been a it deal of quack- 
ery practiced by persons pre to be phre- 
no Pouies or discov 
has there not been? Gumps undertake to preac 
th once ina while ; selfish, ignorant men 
und e to practice the healing Anybody 
ean be an editor, or try to be. Sometimes one 
succecds. In this great country es td may 
undertake to do whut he - rwy: and if he suc- 
ceed, he becomes master of the situation, so far 
as the situation extends. We demand of men 
to prove ptm they profess. 

ow, W un does this t subject of ours 
differ from others in re; rd to mind The sub- 
ject of mind has been the constant study of the 
greatest thinkers in every since the dawn of 
civilization. Men have studied to know what is 
man, and what is in man, and they have closed 
their eyes and tried to epee emselyes. A 
great metaphysical writer sit down and write 
very clearly about the way he feels himself; and 
he will infer as well as he can by examination of 
self-consviousness what he is, and so write a 
system of mental philosophy for other peopl¢ to 
accept, Now, such a man can not write in that 
way a = for any other man, for they are not 
alike. No one of you could write a system of 
philésophy that would not differ from that of 
every other man or woman here. Why, you can 
not walk across the room and make such steps 
as any other person can walk in easily, naturally. 

A metaphysician may write a system of mental 
philosophy, and speak about reason, judgment 
imagination, will, understanding, etc., and call 
his work mental science. But in fact the 
metaphysicians differ almost as much as theo- 
1 ns differ. One man of note said that con- 
science, or that which we call conscience, grows 
out of the love of praise. Now, that man had 
large Approbativenegs, and he was thoroughly 
honest in saying that which he felt, viz., Whev I 
have done wrong, what is my sense of remorse 
and sorrow? It is, What will the people say? 
What will the world think? Now, others differ- 
ently constituted, would laugh at a man who 
felt that way when he had done wrong. Such a 
man has Conscientiousness less developed than 
Approbativeness, and Approbativeness forms the 
basis of his idea of conscience. Another man 
thinks the fear of punishment is the basis of moral 
duty. Once in a while we find a man who says 
man does right without the fear of punishment 
or hope of reward, or anything extraneous; but 
does right beeause it is right. That man has true 
conscience, and he will answer yery well as a 
metaphysician on the subject of conscience ; but 
he might not on other subjects. Phrenology is 
a system of induction—from facts—and in the 
course of this series of Jectures and lessons we 
will show you how every faculty was discovered. 
Dr. Gall was one of the most honest of observers. 
He did not allow himself to decide any question 
with regard to an organ until he had made at 
least a thousand observations on the subject. 

I want to say to you here, and now for the first 
time, but not for the last, the brain is the man 
just as much as the hub of the wheel is the heart 
of the wheel; and everything that you are, in 
power of hand, in sensitiveness of hearing, or 
age hh erythio "that belongs to 
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man is the servant of this couirel otgwer the 
brain, and there is where the sou) ani mind re- 
side ; there is where the man is. 
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